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REPEL G TOU 8) lel Be1 
BY 
BEDE JARRRETT, O.P. 


T is with a consciousness of our own sins and failings that 
religious life makes its appeal to us. We enter the cloister 
because we are conscious of evil in our hearts. It is not indeed 
of itself a sufficient motive to force anyone into religious life 
<=) far less to keep him there, this consciousness of sin, the mere 
sense of sin. We were drawn by the fact of positive love of God. It is 
not the mere escaping from danger. To look upon a cloister as a 
place from which is shut out temptation, a haven of rest, cannot be 
a motive. It does not take us long to find we cannot escape tempta- 
tion as long as we have our own hearts, from them we cannot escape. 
A stricter relationship with the outside world may alter our tempta- 
tions, that’s all. We do not shut out the worst offender—ourselves. 
And so if we looked upon the cloister as a haven of escape it will not 
have taken us many days to find out our mistake. It is true one may 
find, as the letters of St Bernard and others show, that it is a motive, 
but it does not represent the whole truth for that would be to act not 
as Christians but as cowards. 

We may not, without sacrificing what God made us to be, shirk 
responsibility. The parable of the talents show us this, they were to 
be traded with. Religious life is our vocation because God gave us 
- gifts that can only be used here. Gifts of body or mind or soul which 
would not be put to such good advantage outside. We joined religion 
not to escape work, but to find work and abundance of it, not to save 
ourselves trouble—that were sheer laziness. We come here to work 
and take our vows, not to be saved trouble but to be more free. © 
. Chastity, not that we despised family life—the Holy Family is the 

supreme type—but that such work as we are capable of may occupy 
us entirely. 

Religious life, if it has any meaning, means that we advance to 
the thick of the battle. We wage a warfare against spirits in high 
places, and no high wall can shut out the evil spirits. In some ways 
life ig more sheltered than outside—it is easier to approach the sacra- 


1 From a Retreat preached in Edinburgh, July 1932. 
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ments; and helps there undoubtedly are. But it may happen that 
the lives of lay people are less tempted. I am perfectly sure that the | 
majority of people in religious houses are much more tempted than 
those outside. Evil keeps as best it can an even pace with good. Once 
a human soul is determined to seek a higher life temptations are 
redoubled, more subtle, and desperate, spiritual temptations— 
narrowness, jealousy and envy—to make so magnificent an ideal of 
religious life is bound to draw temptation. 

It is so easy to despise those outside and set a store on mere 
externals. Because I fold my hands properly and wear my habit 
correctly to suppose that I am better than others. The Church 
teaches us that the worst sin is pride, and can the best of us dare 
say that the demon of pride leaves us alone? He is there knocking 
at our hearts. To come into religion is not to escape but to increase 
temptation, it is an escape from certain things but in other ways life 
is harder for us. Religious life means a determined search for God— 
to work more not less—not to have more set time for prayer, but 
that we may love God more. One person may be more perfect than 
another but not so holy. It is possible for a cloistered religious to be 
perfect—religious duties perfectly performed—lives run perfectly, 
whereas another soul nothing like as perfect may have far more love 
of God, a longer purgatory but a higher place in heaven. Love and 
docility don’t always go together, one child may be more docile, the 
other more vigorous, more loving. That which gives us our place in 
heaven is just our love of God. Some souls are capable of great 
villainy but of great love—the violent bear away the Kingdom of 
Heaven. Do you call yourself violent? Would you say your love 
merited the name of love? That heroic temperament which greets 
you in the lives of the saints, have you it? In a congregation some 
poor soul that falls into some external sin, an outcast, despised and 
looked down upon—it may be that soul is capable of greater things 
than the others who despise it. Who knows what the ending of that © 
soul may be? Lived badly—died well. A debt to be made up after in 
purgatory, but in all our years of patient service we may never have 
touched the height that soul reached. It isn’t keeping away from 
things, but doing them—violence—that is the measure of divine love. 

Religious life is no escape from temptation. We are aiming at that 
high perfection the more perfect following of the Son of God. We 
cannot escape responsibility because of obedience—a certain amount, 
but we don’t escape everything. I observe my vow of poverty but not 
to be troubled about the morrow—to give up evérything for God. It 
is searching things out. The only motive is love. We take our vows 
then that we may devote ourselves more flamingly to the knowledge 
and love of God. Would you say you are using them for this purpose? 
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Has your work taught you God’s dealings with man? Our work can 
show us deeper depths of God’s greatness. Our Lord must have 
taught St Jaseph to see the beauty in the grain of the wood which 
the plane laid bare. Are you more patient than you were? Have you 
used that person towards whom you have an antipathy to help you 
to a broader, a wider view—to deepen your knowledge, to quicken 
your love? God chooses each one and has set you here together to 
get good, to get help, to be taught virtue. Has it? What has com- 
munity life done for you? Has it given you patience—strength— 
peace, has it widened or narrowed,you? Feelings are beyond our 
control—judgments are not. 

Religious life is not an escape, it is a profession as any other 
profession—architecture, music, teaching, song—to be used to its 
fullest, not dodging, not trying to escape: else it is mere fantastic 
nonsense. We must weigh our souls, our love, our desire and see 
whether love keeps us going in religious life. Not the cloister will 
save us, nor the habit; these may easily stunt us. We must have 
breathing through us the Wind of God, setting us high on the hills, 
walking like rational creatures in his world. He has made us, he can 
inspire us, and he will. We must keep unsullied our ideals, we shall 
fall short often, but let us keep on, have great ideals, never sink 
or flag, never scoff at any greatness, a great life is the folly of a 
master. Violence. We became religious for love. Are we really inspired 
by love of God? Ask ourselves this and remember what a flame it was 
that lured us across the threshold of the cloister. Am I still striving 
for that purpose for which once I came? 


SINS Oa la Ry) UBaaeae © 
BY 
MADAME ISABELLE RIVIERE 4 


LL human misery comes from avarice: corporal misery from 
the refusal to give one’s belongings; spiritual misery from 
the refusal to give one’s time and one’s heart. 
2 All the sufferings, acute or dull, all the bitterness, the 
humiliations, all the grievances, the hatred and despair of 
this world, are an unsatisfied hunger. Hunger for bread, hunger for 
help, hunger for love. 
From the little lad who heaves great sobs because his mother slaps 
him for no other reason than that her nerves are on edge, to the 


a SS Se er eae 
1 Translated from the French of the first chapter of the third part of Sur le Devoir 
d’Imprévoyance, with the kind permission of the author and publisher (Hditeurs du 


Cerf, 29 Boulevard de la Tour-Maubourg, Paris), by M. St T. 
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too old grandfather whom his grandchildren now always forget to 
kiss; from the plain young woman left alone in her corner, to the 
wife upon whom her husband no longer deigns to cast his eyes, to 
the abandoned woman who throws herself into the Seine; from the 
friend whose companion fails on purpose to keep his appointment to 
the twenty-year-old boy who dies alone at night in his hospital bed 
whilst the infirmarian is drinking coffee in the kitchen; from the 
small poor-law child to the man who is going to be executed, all have 
suffered from a penury, from a stinginess of love. Hach one had a 
right to a morsel of the life and of the heart of another, which that 
other had refused him. Each one, in order to live, had need of that 
which another had reserved for himself, of that which was useless 
to himself and was being spoilt for want of use. 

Men accuse God of being the cause of human suffering, they deny 
his goodness because they see so many tears being shed, they brandish 
against him that famous ‘Problem of Evil’ like a flag of revolt—and 
they will not understand that he has given them everything where- 
with to build up their happiness, temporal and external, at the same 
time as the happiness of a certain number of others; a whole life-time 
to spend for that, and an inexhaustible heart with which to love. 
They will not see that evil does not exist of itself, that it is not the 
invention of some wicked one, superadded to our life to make us 
suffer, but simply our refusal to use what we possess, our failure to 
respond when we are called, our non-fulfilment, our fault, a parsi- 
mony of ourselves as imbecile and criminal as that of the beggar who 
dies of privation on a pallet-bed stuffed with money. 

Yet the latter hurts only himself; while as for ourselves, it is all 
those who have need of us whom we leave in inanition through this 
miserly and selfish fear of not having enough for our own needs. But 
who thinks of others before thinking of himself? It is always the same 
thing: we will turn to aid our neighbour when we have been suffi- 
ciently provided for. In the meantime we hold ourselves in reserve, 
we preserve otirrselves, we spare ourselves, we take care of ourselves. 
What a profusion of words in our language to express this stinginess! 
This is because it is to be found in every class of society and because 
it takes every form and shape. When one has given sixpence to a 
beggar, taking good care not to meet his eyes for fear of discovering 
what a grain of sand is this small coin in the gulf of his distress, we 
go off quite proud of ourselves, quite dazzled to see ourselves so 
generous. . . . What is it in comparison with that hourly debt which 
we contracted at our birth towards all our brothers? And he who has 
not given his heart at the same time, even had he poured millions 
into the beggar’s greasy hat, hag given only the wind. When he arrives 
before the Great Judge, his gifts will not weigh a straw, and it is that 
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heart encased in stone which will weigh down the balance to the 
depth of the abyss. 


‘When we give, Madame, we ought to give the best we have’, a 
poor girl said to me when I did not want to accept the most beautiful 
‘holy picture’ she had in her missal. The most precious thing we have 
—isn't this our heart, our soul? If we keep that back, of what worth 
is the rest? ... 

If we must absolutely keep back something, let us choose to keep 
our halfpence! That is what we can deprive ourselves of the most 
easily. Had Saint Vincent de Paul any sous? But let us give a little 
of our life, a movement of our soul, a ray of our heart, such is the 
only capital that counts. 

One day, on a railway station, waiting with some friends for the 
train to go, we formed on the platform, near the carriage door, a little 
chattering, merry circle. Suddenly we saw one of the young women 
of our group break away from us and run up to the carriage in a flash. 
A poor woman was hesitating at the door, staggering between three 
dirty bairns clinging to her skirts, and with one arm clasping a baby. 
swathed in rags while with the other she had much ado to retain 
several dilapidated bundles. With a nice smile, the young woman took 
the baby and the biggest of the bundles, and quickly brought them 
down and replaced them in the mother’s arms when they had got 
down on the platform. We had just time to realise what she had done 
when it was all over. ‘You are mad’, her husband told her; ‘you will 
have caught fleas’. 

Poor little soul, I have looked upon you since then with sorrow, 
burying yourself in that sinister life of pleasure, having made it or 
having let it make you close your ears to the divine voice and strive 
to tear away from your heart what was pure and disinterested. But 

“when I am ready to despair of you, I call up the memory of your 
coming out of the carriage with a lovely smile on your lips and the 
dirty bundle against your dainty white frock, and the ragged baby 
pressed upon your heart. And I like to think that when you must 
appear before the merciful Judge, who has promised a reward to 
those who give a glass of water in the name of his love, it is first of all 
that charming and tender image of you that will attract his gaze, and 
behind which will be hidden all the others. 

To how many of us, indeed, has it often happened thus to forget 
the fleas, and our light dress, and the disgust, the mocking glances, 
the fear of making ourselves remarked, in order to bring with a simple 
and prompt gesture, a whiff of love, the help we can give to one in 
need? Alas! we have always something to preserve, something which 
belongs to us or to which we belong, some possession more precious 
than love and which prevents us from pouring ourselves out in love. 
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How many beings have you met with in a life-time, who had 
always, even before you had asked it, offered all that you had hoped 
of them, whether of money, or time, or compassion, or indulgence or 
tenderness? They lend once or twice, calculating what they will lose 
by it; at the third appeal they withdraw into their shell with a kind of 
indignation: ‘I should like to do all I can for him, but he exaggerates; 
I have my work and my children, etc., etc.!’ 

There always remains some chest too precious for us to dare to 
turn out, some collection of old objects too long set aside for us to have 
the courage to get rid of in the end—remnants of material, scraps of 
fur, old ribbons (they may come in useful some day!), old crazes, 
little stupid pleasures, convenances, with which we encumber the 
depths of our cupboards and the depths of our life, where there 
remains no more place for new and fragile things, for the perpetual 
creation of love. And we grow old among our stores and half-suffo- 
cated by them, concerned only with hindering ourselves from dying, 
useless to ourselves who have learnt nothing, known nothing, done 
nothing except to keep ourselves alive, useless to those from whom 
we dwell for ever separated, the dull sound of whose footsteps we 
hear overhead. 

See people who live in each other’s near neighbourhood. For the 
most part, the prevailing sentiment in human relationships, whether 
domestic, social or international, is the fear of being led to do more 
than one is bound to do, to give more than one owes, the fear of being 
taken in, that is to say not to get in return for what one gives up 
all the gain possible, the fear of lending without interest, without 
guarantee, the fear of spending without profit. . . . 

There are those who would make a-kind of rampart of their peevish 
humour... . Less grave in appearance, but still more ruinous, what 
are we to say of the selfish bad temper to which we are so easily 
inclined and from which we absolve ourselves so lightly? We have 
suffered some fatigue, some delay, some disappointment—that is to 
say, we have given a little more of our time, a little more of our- 
selves than we had consented to do—then, furious, we turn against 
the first innocent person at hand to make him pay the damage, in 
order to compensate for the loss we have undergone at the expense 
of the peace and joy snatched from him. 

‘I am worried, discontented; I will get my own back by preventing 
you from laughing. I have suffered, you must make up for it by 
suffering too! Iam unhappy; no one shall dare be gay in my presence’, 
thinks poor wounded self-love, strangled with unjust resentment. . : . 

Thus it is for a bagatelle: a tram missed, the roast meat burnt, a 
disagreeable meeting, an irritating piece of work—the petty round of 
trifling worries which only exist by the attention we lend to them— 
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we banish from our lives and the lives of others joy, liberty, sweet 
exchanges of affection, we give ourselves up and at the same time all 
our household to the invasion of the ‘daily mediocrity’, in the rancour 
of small losses, of the insignificant miseries which life inflicts upon us. 

For, by this perpetual inflexibility of refusal, we deprive ourselves 
of the best possible remedy against ‘worries’: by facing them peace- 
fully we realise that in fact they are not of much account since they 
only affect ourselves, that one can after all forget them without detri- 
ment to the gravity of life since nothing essential has been hurt by 
them. And even if they are of a measure to take away from us our own 
lightheartedness, at least there remains that of others which it is good 
to share. 

And if we are suffering from a great trouble, we reject by this 
miserable and bitter brooding over our wound, the only alleviation 
which can be applied to it—the sight of the happiness of others. We 
close our heart and our eyes to the discovery—like a rift in the heavy 
clouds through which the blue sky appears—of that other great firma- 
ment of joy from which we have believed the world to be for ever 
separated. We refuse the infinite sweetness which may arise upon our 
sorrow, like a tender dawn on a devastated sea, on seeing oneself alone 
touched by it, and the others still safe, still happy! For them the earth 
still overflows with riches; it is not then that frightful desert I had 
imagined; here is hope renewed, and all this beauty for them which I 
may clasp to my heart! Then this secret thought, like a great wave of ' 
courage: perhaps I have taken all the unhappiness; none of it is left 
for them; blessed then be their most precious happiness, and may it 
endure, and may it be very dear to me, their happiness which perhaps 
has been paid for by mine! 
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TREC ON Sera Ur Ona nO ON 
SoG ULAR. dN S72 LO UaTSE Stevan, Dy Wiebe 
CON TEMP DAVE Vii SoA Eee 
BY 
Oswix Macrata, O.P. 


5 HE new Apostolic Constitution, Provida Mater Hcclesia, 
D which recognises what are called Secular Institutes (that is 
to say, Associations which, without public vows and with- 
f uh out community life, dedicate themselves to the perfection of 
the spiritual life by means of the three evangelical counsels 
practised in the world) appears to envisage these Institutes as directed 
always to an apostolic purpose and the works of the active life. We 
would here take the opportunity to consider how this same Constitu- 
tion, with very little adaptation, might be extended to include similar 
associations whose aim would be a purely contemplative life lived in 
the world, and in fact a revival in modern conditions of the hermits 
and anchoresses of a former age. While hermits have always existed in 
the Church (though they are perhaps fewer today than ever in her his- 
tory), their mode of life in solitude has never been recognised as a form 
of the canonical state of perfection nor has it had her approval and 
guarantee as a safe way of life, unless it became to a large extent con- 
ventual. In the West such Orders as the Camaldolese Hermits and the 
Carthusians haye formed a happy combination of the eremitical and 
the conventual life; while in the Eastern Church there are similar 
forms, and also more strictly eremitical types, which the less legalised 
and organised condition of monasticism in the East facilitates. But in 
both East and West it has been found difficult to extend ecclesiastical 
approval and guarantee to the purely solitary life, owing to its many 
difficulties and dangers. 

These difficulties and dangers spring from the very nature of the 
solitary life. It is either superhuman or inhuman. As Aristotle said: 
‘he that is incapable of society, or so complete in himself as not to 
want it, makes no part of a city, like a beast or a god’. The solitary 
must either be completely perfect, and live in the society of God and 
share in the divine life as far as is possible on earth, or he will inevit- 
ably become inhuman—the self-centred bachelor or spinster living 
only for himself, impervious to a generous love either ‘of God or man ; 
or even worse, fall into eccentricity and possibly madness. For life 
among others is the only normal way of acquiring perfection. Long 
years must be spent in receiving instruction and example from others 
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in the daily give and take of social life and in exercising the moral 
virtues in a variety of ways and with ever- increasing perfection and 
generosity. Normally it is only by loving our Peiehibours whom we can 
see that we shall acquire the trecdom, from Polfinee: necessary to 
love God whom we cannot see. For the contemplation and love of God 
are impeded by any weakness in the moral virtues: the passions will 
be uncontrolled and constantly disturb the soul when it wishes to seek 
God, or lead it away from God and into sin, clouding its perception of 
ne things; external difficulties and unavoidable oe the per- 
petual noise pole us of persons and things, will perturb the peace 
of the mind; and charity will not develop unless first exercised on 
other persons and the familiar things of this world, and will be unable 
to rise to the generosity needed for the love of the invisible. Hence 
Cardinal Cajetan wisely remarks:! ‘Let this be well explained to those 
tempted to the solitary life. Let them examine themselves, whether 
they are seeking solitude out of feeling; or whether it is because 
they have already the perfection of life, so that they are already 
patient, kind, humble, meek, content with bread and water, etc. 
Solid food, says the Apostle, is for the full grown; for those whose 
faculties are so trained that they can distinguish, practically and 
effectively, between good and evil. Who is he, and we will praise him? 
GEcels3 15-9). 

The solitary life is thus only for the perfect, and is most dangerous 
for others, unless a special divine grace intervenes, as in the case of 
St John the Baptist, St Anthony, St Benedict and others. Yet, given 
perfection it is the most natural state for those possessing it to 
adopt, and in itself a more perfect condition than community or social 
life. Perfect charity seeks only to adhere to God perfectly, it seeks 
only God. Circumstances, authority, the manifest divine will, may 
eause it to extend itself and become even more perfect, by passing 
over what it receives from God in contemplation to its neighbour; 
adding thus the fruit of good deeds without losing total adherence to 
God, and by that very addition growing in perfection in itself. But, as 
St Augustine says: ‘the love of truth requires a holy retiredness, and 
the necessity of charity a just employment, which if it be not imposed 
upon us we ought not to seek, . . . but betake ourselves wholly to the 
search after truth’ (City of God, 19, 19). In itself the solitary life is 
the natural resort for those who have attained perfection; and, while 
many are called to the active life, many others to the contemplative 
life in circumstances in which it will overflow in action, there are 
also many vocations to the purely contemplative life. And yet that life 
is today only open in a form guaranteed by the Church, in a strictly 
conventual form, while the active life has already felon on a vast 


1 Commentary on JI-II, 188, 8. 
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variety of forms adapting themselves to new conditions. For many the 
contemplative orders are inaccessible owing to the circumstances of 
their life or of their upbringing, in spite of their fitness for a con- 
templative life and unfitness for an active one. The new Constitution 
recognises the large number of vocations that present themselves 
now-a-days for the active life of perfection outside the cloister and 
sees in the development of Secular Institutes a way of renewing the 
life of society by the presence of organised cells of intense action. 
Cannot the contemplative life also follow the active in the secular 
world and form cells of contemplation—persons living outwardly in 
the way of the secular world but leading a fully anchoretic life? There 
is scope for such a life, as ever, in the deserted spaces of the world; 
there is scope for it in a form similar to the medieval anchorites and 
anchoresses, living in a house near the church; there is room for a 
development similar to the Idiorhythmic monks of the Byzantine Rite 
living in twos and threes in their own houses; there is place for it in 
the solitudes of our great cities, where the huge blocks of flats and 
lodgings make it possible to live for years without knowing anyone. 

There is room for such contemplatives; they exist, too. But it is 
impossible to make an organisation expressly for the perfect, even 
if they could be found and organised, whereas their life is mostly 
hidden with Christ in God. Any organisation must be primarily in- 
tended for those seeking after perfection. Is such a Secular Institute 
possible, aimed exclusively at training and guiding contemplative 
souls without the safeguards and advantages of community life? 
We suggest that the new Constitution makes it something that can 
be considered and perhaps tried out, and which if successful might 
hope for ecclesiastical approval. 

The Constitution provides for one or more common houses for 
training; these would have an obvious use in the initial preparation 
of candidates for a contemplative life in the world, and would form 
a refuge for retirement from time to time to the support of common 
life. But the real training would have to be in the world, where the 
life is to be lived; and it is here that the organisation of a Secular 
Institute would come into play to remove the difficulties and dangers 
inherent in the solitary life; and to make it a suitable way of acquir- 
ing perfection for the imperfect of contemplative vocation. The 
private vows and organisation would provide many of the safeguards 
of common life. Obedience would, by frequent control from superiors, 
direct the contemplative life along the right lines. Poverty would be 
subject to control, and the way of life preserved from eccentricity, 
excess or relaxation. While the solitary life would be the ultimate 
aim, it need not be embraced at once, but a gradually decreasing 
social life in the milieu of the aspirant and some active works would 
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be prescribed as a needful means of acquiring the perfection of the 
moral virtues. Or members could live together, somewhat on the 
Eastern Idiorhythmic pattern, in twos or threes, until fit for solitude. 
In the end there would be produced pure contemplatives, in such 
Surroundings and such degrees ag were suited for each one, with 
allowance for much variety both within one institute and between 
various institutes. 

Such a stabilising of the contemplative life in the world on a basis 
approved and recommended by the Church would result in a great 
impetus to the contemplative life. We cannot doubt the utility and 
need of such a growth in the number and distribution of contempla- 
_ tives in the present world. Though inactive, such lives are the most 
useful of all by prayer and example. We constantly assert that our 
goodness and our success in making goodness progress in the world 
depend more on God than on ourselves. The setting aside of some 
who are called and suited to this work so that they can dedicate 
themselves exclusively to it is but the logical conclusion of this doc- 
trine. And there is no question but that the effect of pure contempla- 
tive lives on their milieu, even where their whole strife is to remain 
unknown and apart, is gigantic; for they put in a clear and unmistak- 
able manner before men the absoluteness of God’s claims and the 
true nature of perfection, which lies in union with God. This can be 
seen wherever there is a contemplative convent. Other forms of 
religious life do not place before men the same clear question of the 
purpose of life; love of God is obscured in fact, or at least in the 
minds of those who do not see truly, by love of the neighbour. 


Such a new form of the contemplative life as is here envisaged 
would render it possible to many who cannot now embrace it. It 
would also provide a form less open to the vicissitudes of war, anti- 
-elericalism, irreligion and indifference, which often break up con- 
templative convents or render their life extremely difficult. Such 
institutes would have little dependence on material places or outward 
organisation; less indeed than active institutes. They would be in- 
destructible and not dispersable. Even conscription of their members 
as labour would merely put a strain on their members but not destroy 
them. They could survive and function in the modern bureaucratic 
state. 

Such Institutes could also bring about a return of the ancient 
forms of the eremitic life in the deserted and lonely places of the 
world, where men can still live freely. As in the decline of Rome the 
hermits of the desert became a signal and an inspiration to the whole 
world by their flight from it, so in the decline of our days the spec- 
tacular dedication of some to God might have a similar effect. The 
inclination of our time, even in the Church, leans too much to action; 
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it needs a powerful and extreme contemplative counterpoise ; com- 
promise forms will not be so effective. The revival of hermits would 
be spectacular, as it was long ago—but only of course on condition of 
being as deliberately unspectacular as possible. For it is the hermit’s 
strife to be alone with God that is spectacular; and any advertise- 
ment on his part would destroy it. To be effective, such an institute 
of hermits would have to make every effort and take every precaution 
to be unknown and to remain unknown; it would not have to seek 
vocations, but to wait for them to come, and flee with them ever 
farther from the world. There are, no doubt, many parts of the world 
where this could still be done. Africa was the original home of the 
hermits, and that continent has something in its make-up that can 
drive men and help men to solitude; we may see hermits once again 
(indeed there are followers of Charles de Foucauld) in the desert, or 
perhaps, since that has now fallen to the Mohammedan yoke, in the 
better climate of the solitudes of Southern Africa. But these are not 
things that can be planned or organised; they must just happen. 


As P RUALY HR OL Sool EO McA SS © ieeas Oca aN 
BEE ORES SA4 U Dey 
ORATIO S. THOME AQUINATIS 


REATOR INEFFABILIS, qui de thesauris sapientiz tue 

tres Angelorum hierarchias designasti, et eas super celum 

empyreum miro ordine collocasti, atque universi partes 

elegantissime distribuisti: Tu, inquam, qui verus Fons 

Luminis et Sapientiz diceris, ac supereminens Principium, 
infundere digneris super intellectus mei tenebras, tus radium clari- 
tatis, duplices, in quibus natus sum, a me removens tenebras, pecca- 
tum scilicet, et ignorantiam. 

Tu qui linguas infantium facis disertas, linguam meam erudias 
atque in labiis meis gratiam tue benedictionis infundas. Da mihi 
intelligendi acumen, retinendi capacitatem, addiscendi modum et 
facilitatem, interpretandi subtilitatem loquendi gratiam copiosam. 

Ingressum instruas, progressum dirigas, egressum compleas: Tu 
qui es verus Deus et homo, qui vivis et regnas in secula seculorum. 
Amen.! 

TRANSLATION FROM THE ENGLISH PRIMER 

O Unspeakable Creator, which forth of the treasur of thy wisdom 

hast pointed out three hierarchies of Angels and placed them by a 


1 This text is taken from the A.A.S. 1983. 
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wonderfull order above the firy heaven, and hast most seemely dis- 
tributed the parts of the world: Thou, I say, which art called the tru 
fountain o light and wisdome, and the highest beginning, voutsafe to 
poure upon the darcknes of my understanding, in the which I was 
born, the dooble beam of thy brightnes, removing from me darcknes, 
that is to say, sinne and ignorance. Thou which makest eloquent the 
tongues of then (them) that want utterance, instruct my tongue and 
poure into my lips the grace of thy blessing. Give me quicknes of 
understanding, capacity of retayning, subtility of interpreting, facility 
of learning and copious grace of speaking: guyde my going in, direct 
my going forward, and accomplish my going forth. Through Christ 
Our Lord. Amen. 


MU 7SE 13) ID) 18) AID) IG SIL IN SS 
(Ancren Riwle, Part 4 cont.) 
BY 
CoNRAD PEPLER, O.P. 


HE classical characterisation of this period of the beginner, 
or the purgative way, is given in the words of St Thomas: 
Primo incumbit homini studium principale ad recedendum 
a peccato et resistendum concupiscentiis ejus, que in con- 
trarium caritatis movent: et hoc pertinet ad incipientes in 
quibus caritas est nutrienda, vel fovenda, ne corrumpatur. 
“At first it is incumbent on man to occupy himself chiefly with avoid- 
ing sin and resisting his concupiscences, which move him in opposi- 
tion to charity: this concerns beginners, in whom charity has to be 
- fed or fostered lest it be destroyed.’ (II-II, 24, 9.) This aspect of 
struggle against lower nature and the war against vice is therefore 
the depressing but dominant feature of the age; but this does not 
mean a purely stoical attitude to self-mastery—it is always that 
‘charity may the more abound’. The enemies of love must be slain 
and these enemies are marshalled under seven generals, the capital 
sins, which are not only the sources of other moral evil, but the 
directors giving point to other wickedness. If therefore these seven 
are slain, charity will march forth the conqueror of all the rest of 
human evil; so it is to these seven that a man must turn his chief 
attention when he begins to follow God. (cf. I-IT, 84, 3 and 4.) St John 
of the Cross begins his Dark Night of the Soul with a long analysis of 
the seven deadly or capital sins in respect to the life of the beginner; 
and the Ancren Riwle fills a good deal of the fourth part with a 
similar analysis which is however very different in tone. 
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First, it must be noted how the carnal sins of ‘lechery, gluttony, 
and sloth’ appear the worst and most deadly. But in fact they are 
only foot wounds as compared with the breast wounds of the spiritual 
_erimes of pride, envy, wrath and covetousness (p. 146). This is a 
common doctrine: but it seldom makes much impression on the 
generality. Immoral behaviour is still the sole type of immorality 
recognised by many: pride is as nothing to a sin against the sixth 
commandment.! These spiritual crimes bring complacency and self- 
satisfaction which ig blind to the evil it perpetrates. It might be 
argued that sins of intemperance are more anti-social than the others, 
and that therefore, in an age which judges everything by the one 
criterion of social value, these sins take on an added importance. 
But this is not true, for pride and envy aim far more effectively at the 
heart of society, breaking it up into separate and divided units. Above 
all, these spiritual vices are aimed more directly at God himself, cut- 
ting the individual off from the centre of all things; and this centring 
upon self is a spring whence flows the whole great river of iniquity 
(opel 43-5). 

To begin with the most fundamental of all vices, the ‘Lion of 
Pride’ (p. 146) creeps stealthily into a good life, as St Augustine 
points out in his Rule, and devours every good thing. For a man can 
easily fall into the habit of watching his own actions instead of 
watching God. And watching himself he begins to watch his own 
effect on other people. The enthusiastic beginner can very easily fall 
into a habit of exhibitionism, as we may see by comparing this stage 
with its parallel in physical life; for the child is forever being tempted 
to show off. A little attention will turn the child’s head and he will 
begin to fling himself about in a nonsensical manner. The same 
happens often in the spiritual childhood of the beginner, described in 
some detail by St John of the Cross in the Dark Night (I, 1) in terms 
of the usual pitfalls of pride. The pride of the ‘spiritually-minded’ is 
indeed a fearsome creature, for it twists people into all sorts of narrow 
and distorted shapes. The Riwle lists the whelps, or daughters, of this 
capital sin, such as ‘Presumption’, ‘that is one who taketh in hand 
more than she is able to perform, or meddleth with anything which 
does not belong to her’ (p. 149); Loquacity, Impatience and the like. 
‘And there are many others that are derived from wealth and pros- 
perity, high descent, fine clothes, wit, beauty, strength; pride groweth 
even out of extraordinary piety and pure morals’ (p. 150), Evidently 
almost every sinful deed or omission could be ultimately reduced to 
the self-centred ambition or complacency of pride. Pride in fact 
stands over against charity: charity is the form of all the virtues, 


1 On this subject Miss Dorothy Sayers has written an excellent essay: The Other 
Siz Deadly Sins (Methuen; 1948). 
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pride is in a sense the form of all the vices. In this way it lies at the 
heart of every sin and is more than a capital sin (cf. I-11, 84, 4). 

To counteract this central evil the beginner must of course proceed 
with very great care. He may so easily begin to seek progress for 
progress's sake and so to turn back on to himself, searching into his 
deeds and experiences in order to find matter for self-congratulation. 
This type of examination naturally leads to comparison with the 
progress of others, and so jealousy of their graces is mingled con- 
fusedly with the ambition to ‘get on’ and with the desire that others 
should know one’s own good estate in the spiritual life. A man will 
thus become ‘elated and lofty in heart’ (p. 158) and begin to blow his 
own trumpet which is indeed the devil’s favourite musical instrument. 

The proud are his (the devil’s) trumpeters; they draw in the wind 

of worldly praise, and then, with vain boasting, puff it out again, 

as a trumpeter doth, to make a noise—a loud strain of music to 

show their vain glory (p. 158, ef. p. 148). 

The author of the Riwle makes it sound obvious and blatant perhaps, 
but this trumpeting may produce a note apparently low and unob- 
trusive but which is intended to penetrate the deafest eardrum. It is 
easy for a man to be self-consciously hoping that others will notice 
his devout posture and his long times of prayer, his regularity at 
Holy Communion and his benignity to others. Pride may easily be 
given a feast of moral actions and pious ejaculations in the early 
stages of the spiritual life. It feeds heartily on such things. 

The Riwle has therefore already insisted on the need for secrecy in 
one’s prayers and good works and of the danger of exhibitionism at 
this time. 

Who watcheth well here a little while . . . will shake off her 
sleep of vicious sloth in the still night when nothing is to be seen 
to hinder prayer. The heart is often at such a season so sincere; 
for there is then no witness of any good that we do but God only 
and hig angel who is busily employed in inciting us to good (Part 
opel LO.Gh. >. b12). 

St John of the Cross says that the devil assists the proud to fall 
into certain ‘states’ in prayer when in public places rather than in 
secret. Their fervour is increased by the tempter so that they may 
have much ‘devotion’ in their spiritual works. They hate their im- 
perfections because these ‘let them down’ in their own eyes and in 
the eyes of the confessor; so that any imperfection that appears to 
others will cause much anguish not because it offends God but 
because it spoils the holy picture they make of themselves. 

The chapter of the Dark Night (Bk I, chapter 2) which concerns 
pride should be read in connection with the more picturesque 
language of the Ancren Riwle regarding the Lion of Pride. This vice 
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is technically an inordinate desire for one’s own excellence (cf. St 
Thomas II-II, 162) and this desire to excel, to rise above one’s real 
self and above other people is so deeply rooted in fallen nature that 
it will appear in one form or another at every stage in the scale. 

These seven deadly sins should be recognised for the evil things 
they are and for the tight embrace with which they grip human 
nature. So close are they to fallen human nature that to the over 
facile judgment of the Reformers it seemed as though the nature 
itself was wholly corrupt. The answer to that heresy is not to ignore 
their existence and pretend that the faithful Catholic has merely to 
make an act of faith and fall in love with God for his whole-life to 
be straightened out. They are present all the time becoming more 
subtle as the soul increases in its attachment to God. They are con- 
nected with the primary instincts and appetites of man which will 
always be operative and therefore always need to be cleansed from 
the selfish motives which are bound up in them. Thus the appetites 
for food and self-preservation are tainted with greed and anger from 
the beginning, the appetite for preservation of the species with lust 
and so on. And though the first movements of greed, for example, 
are as crude as the Riwle depicts: 

The greedy glutton is the devil’s purveyor; for he always haunts 

the cellar or the kitchen. His heart is in the dishes; all his thought 

is of the tablecloth; his life is in the turn, his soul in the pitcher 

(p. 162): : 
later on when these first stirrings of appetite towards satiety have 
been curbed there will arise a spiritual gluttony which hungers for 
delicacies of the spiritual palate such as consolations and pleasing 
experiences in prayer. 

Once the reader has realised the evil importance of these capital 
sins there is no reason to deal here with each individual sin in detail. 
They are set out in frightening array by the author of the Riwle. 
After the Lion follow the Serpent of Envy which twists the poor soul 
into terrible contortions (pp. 150 and 159), the Unicorn of Wrath 
‘which beareth on his nose the horn with which he butteth at all 
whom he reacheth’ (pp. 151 and 160), the Bear of Sloth, the Fox of 
Covetousness who is the devil’s ash-gatherer (pp. 152 and 161), the 
Swine of Greediness, the Scorpion of Lechery which ‘hath such a 
progeny that it does not become a modest mouth to name the names 
of some of them; for the name alone might offend all modest ears, 
and defile all clean hearts’ (pp. 153-6, 162). All these are here 
described with vivid pictures and symbols. 

But to anyone seriously attempting to follow in the love of God 
to the heights of holiness they will not appear so forcibly in his 
experience. Sloth for example will often creep in under the guise ofa 
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desire to be more passive and to leave God to take the initiative. 
In this way hours can be passed on one’s knees day-dreaming and 
imagining one’s self in high states of prayer. At other times the 
weariness of spiritual things which bring no pleasing experiences nor 
the satisfaction that were anticipated will lead the soul to return to 
purely external forms of prayer and spiritual exercises—the beauties 
of liturgy and the excitements of activity ‘for the Lord’. These are 
spiritual novelties. “Many can never have enough of listening to 
counsels and learning spiritual precepts, and of possessing and read- 
ing many books which treat of this matter, and they spend their time 
on all these things rather than on works of mortification and the 
pertecting of the inward poverty of spirit which should be theirs. 
‘hey burden themselves with images and rosaries which are very 
curious; now they put down one, now take up another; now they 
change about, now change back again... .’ (Dark Night I, iii). St John 
of the Cross is as graphic here as the Riwle which itself shows how 
spiritual greediness can manifest itself in an excess of fasting and 
abstinence (pp. 167-8). 

Finally with regard to sensuality it must be remembered that 
direct and conscious sins in this matter, to which modern language 
has applied the whole gamut of ‘immorality’, produce a blindness 
of heart that can resemble a type of insanity until ‘they have so lost 
shame that they are ashamed of nothing’ (p. 162). But far away from 
this state of evident depravity a certain sensuousness may even 
interfere in the simple love of our Lord in his humanity. It is of 
course a perfection to love our Lord in his humanity, otherwise the 
Incarnation would be meaningless. Hilton gives the love of Jesus in 
his humanity with the help of one’s imagination as the second of 
the three degrees of the love of God, ‘The second love is that which 
_a soul feeleth through faith and imagination of Jesus in his manhood. ’ 
And he says that ane paghininey and profiting’, i.e. those in the 
first two stages of the spiritual life, cannot reach beyond this ‘fleshly 
love’ of Jesus. It is not the perfect love (Scale ii, 30). Consequently 
the devil does often embarrass the imagination with sensual thoughts 
even regarding the sacred humanity of our blessed Lord himself. It 
is possible, too, that the effects of a pure love of our Lord at Holy 
Communion may so overwhelm the whole being that the lower 
passions are stirred up into an activity which may dismay the re- 
cipient of these graces. 

St John of the Cross takes up a very sane and balanced view of 
this difficulty; and it is worth quoting him at some length. 

When the spirit and the sense are pleased, every part of the man 

is moved by that pleasure to delight according to its proportion and 

character. For then the spirit, which is the highest part, is moved 
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to pleasure and delight in God; and the sensual nature, which is the 
lower part, is moved to pleasure and delight of the senses, because 
it cannot possess and lay hold upon aught else, and it therefore lays 
hold upon that which comes nearest to itself, which is the impure 
and the sensual. Thus it comes to pass that the soul is in deep 
prayer with God according to the spirit, and on the other hand,’ 
according to sense it is passively conscious, not without great 
displeasure, of rebellions and motions and acts of the senses . . . 
(Dark Night I, iv). 
These effects arise therefore from the weakness of human nature 
wounded by this scorpion of a capital sin; but they are not in them- 
selves sinful as they are against the will of the man who suffers 
these experiences. It would be to fall into the devil’s snare to worry 
about such thoughts and feelings. They must not be allowed to 
interrupt the progress towards God and they show the need for 
greater and deeper purification of the soul to eradicate these seven 
clinging creepers which would, if they could, sap all the goodness 
from the soul. 


Thus the Christian who would enter the more passive states of the 
purgative way must be ready to penetrate more deeply into this 
spiritual wilderness where he will himself run wild yet meeting, too, 
these evil beasts who may frighten or torment him in his loneliness: 

For in like manner as all wild beasts are in the wilderness and will 

not suffer the approach of man, but flee away when they hear or 

see him, so should anchoresses above all other women be wild in 
this manner. . . . Go, however, very cautiously; for in this 

country there are many evil beasts—the lion of pride, etc. (p. 148). 

No man would be able to reckon up all sins separately by their 
own special names; but in those which I have mentioned all the 
others are included; and there is not, I think, any man who may 
not understand his own sins in particular under some of the general 
heads that are here written. Of those seven beasts, and of their 
offspring in the wilderness, and of a solitary life, we have spoken 


thus far—which beasts are endeavouring to destroy all mortals 
(p. 158). 


It would be a mistake to regard this stage as being gloomy and 
unpleasant, wholly occupied with these poisons in human nature. 
But it does explain why the literature on this particular phase of the 
spiritual lite can strike terror in one who reads it for the first time. 
The first book of the Ascent of Mount Carmel quite often shocks the 
beginner and causes him to abandon the serious pursuit of holiness 
along that path. It is no solution, however, to explain it away, as 


CHRIST THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD Ht 
some have done of late years, and try to maintain that the saint 
intended nothing so ferociously ‘negative’ or destructive. He does 
insist on this burning, cutting, crushing, smashing of natural ties 
and affections in such a way that many a defender of the good things 
of human nature would not understand. This destructive policy, 
however, is absolutely necessary at the beginning in order to slay 
these beasts which lurk under the smallest shrub or tuft of grass. 
A man must make a wilderness for himself in this absolute way. 

And yet it is only one side of the picture. A mere wilderness can 
only remain a grey and desolate plain under such devastating treat- 
ment unless the light of the sun rises over it and shines into its 
nooks and crevices, lighting up and enlivening every inch of the 
scene. The remedies for concupiscence and pride, for anger and 
greed, are not only destructive purges. They must have also the: 
nutritive food which builds up spiritual strength and it is upon these 
latter positive remedies that the Ancren Riwle insists in contrast 
perhaps with the Ascent of Mount Carmel. These remedies are dealt 
with in the final section of the fourth part. 


CLIRIS A AP Islan, Ab IEEdsL 4) Oyu RaSh, WO AD) 
BY 
CoLtumBa Cary Ewes, O.S.B. 


ODAY when the world is shattering into splinters like glass 

; . to the blast of a bomb, it seems difficult to assume or pro- 
A fess that Christ has been the Light of the World. So many 

have never heard of him, so many have been snatched from 

, his loving care—so it seems—by the wilful action of mili- 

tant anti-Christian people, so many self-styled followers of Jesus 

seem to be following their own desires and not at all treading the path 
to Calvary, beyond whose brow is illumination and light. 

No one will deny that in his teaching and in his life our Blessed 
Lord and Master has been a shining Light; he taught a way that 
shines with holiness and love, which could, if followed, lead to peace 
and joy. Indeed those who truly followed Christ, and follow him 
today, have been and are at peace and in joy, with a peace and joy 
beyond all others, and recognisably so even to those who refuse to 
follow this same light, Why then has not this led to the world flocking 
to Jesus even from selfish motives? 

Christ has won the victory over sin for us by his sweet and bitter 
Passion, he has won this light for us. God does truly love us, ‘Deus 
earitas est’. The Incarnation, that ultimate condescension of God, 
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proves it; the passion and death of God made man, prove it beyond 
understanding. God loves us. There is the beginning of salvation, that 
is God’s action; it is, one might say, all God can do. And to say ‘all’ 
is not to use the word as a limitation in the sense we would use the 
phrase when for example we say ‘that’s all poor so-and-so can do’; 
but by ‘all’ we mean truly he has done all. 

There does remain however that ultimate freedom of men to accept 
or not to accept. If God in his wonderful liberality, generosity, altru- 
ism, decided to create man, then by giving us souls, thinking power, 
he gives us freedom. And if he gave us freedom, as he did, then he 
gave us the possibility to refuse his love; it is our glory but also our 
danger to be free. 

God, Christ, is the Light of the world that shone in the world’s dark 
places, and the darkness did not comprehend it. His own, even, did 
not, do not, regeive him, the light; though they all were made by him. 

Has then the coming of the light into the world been a failure, has 
God failed? Has the darkness defeated the light? God forbid. No. 

The Church began with a handful and it has grown from twelve 
shaky Apostles, first to a martyred minority within the Roman world, 
and which, in spite of the most violent attacks and bloody slaughter, 
grew and grew until it conquered by meekness its persecutors, the 
Roman Empire. Then it spread eastwards. At. this point we see the 
strange law of compensation at work; when in the east heresy rotted 
its root, it was compensated for in numbers by the conversion of the 
far west, the Anglo-Saxons, and the far north, Scandinavia, and the 
north-east, Poland. Then, when the Reformation deprived it of some 
of those gains, it spread its wings over the oceans to win new nations 
to Christ—the American Indians, the Far East. Next, when Rational- 
ism rotted the roots of the Church in Europe, the white man peopled 
America, and what was lost in Europe was gained in the farthest west. 
Today, as the last remnant of the European Church is being blasted 
and destroyed by war and tyrannical persecution, Africa is entering 
into the glory of the fight. If we wish to talk in numbers we talk of 
continual increase. 

But what of those who, all these centuries, have never heard of 
Christ? For the light has never shone in many dark places. 


The Church teaches in her wisdom that no man is refused the 
light, for Christ is the light that illumines every man who comes into 
the world. We were all made for glory; and God is just. If we were 
made for glory, he must give us all sufficient means to achieve glory. 
By sufficient is not meant forcing the human will, but providing the 
will with the opportunity to accept what is right. Therefore it follows 
that the good pagan has a chance of seeing the light. 
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When we consider we see that what God wants of us all is humility 
and trust in him. The latter presupposes faith and love. Every man 
feels his inadequacy, his wretchedness, and his need of God. It is an 
almost spontaneous movement of the mind to recognise the existence 
of a Creator. Instinctively man turns to his Creator for help. In this 
act a man implicitly believes in the coming of Christ. He believes 
that God will help him if he puts himself into his hands, and though 
he does not know that Christ has come, had he been told, he would 
have been in a fit frame of mind to accept this truth. 

We are inclined to judge mankind by the few ‘élite’ of this world 
who appear so self-satisfied, so cock-sure, so ‘self-made’. But these 
are the exceptions, the dizzy rulers of the world, perched on a 
pedestal of their own making. The great mass of mankind is poor and 
humble, not much given to pride; life is too uncertain for them, for 
wars deprive them of their homes, their husbands, their wives, their 
children; pestilence and famine and flood, earthquakes and persecu- 
tions are still the lot of millions of God’s poor. These have a great 
chance of salvation. The cross is thrust into their hands, they see the 
flimsiness of human joys and easily long for the saving light. 

Besides, even though it is possible to maintain that the Gospel has 
not been preached everywhere, the light has permeated into most 
parts of the world sufficiently to lead souls to the gates of heaven. 
Take China for an example. We imagine that only recently Christ has 
been known there. But there were Nestorian Christians preaching 
elements of Christ’s message in the seventh century, nor has his 
name been unknown ever since. It is probable that there were 
missionaries even before the Nestorians. Then take the American 
Indians; they had a prophecy, where it came from no one knows, 
but it hinted at the coming of God upon earth. Whilst the great 
ancient religion, Mahayanan Buddhism, seems almost to have the 
entire Catholic Theology except for the actual historical fact of Christ: 
sin, the need for grace, merit, prayer, penance, union with God, as 
though the human heart had divined God’s loving plan before it had 
been unfolded. 

Among his own, Christ is not abandoned. Great perfection is 
normally hidden. It is the doing of ordinary things as God's will that 
is the great sanctifying force. The greatest saint cut no figure at all, 
was obscure among the obscure—Mary, the Mother of God, immacu- 
late, Queen of Angels, of Saints, of Martyrs. Who is going to dare 
weigh up the value of men’s souls? The tiniest act, so shabby, so 
insignificant in the world’s eyes, if done in union with our Lord God, 
Christ, is shining with the light of glory. There are millions of men 
and women—who fail seven times a day no doubt—but who humbly 
acknowledge it and do some things for the love of God. These are the 
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saints. Christ came for sinners. The Church is packed with sinners 
and sinners only need apply. But by God’s grace, their spasms of 
goodnesses are more shining than their weaknesses are dark. 

Christ came, not for the just but for the sinners, not for the 
healthy, but for the sick. ‘Come to me all you that labour and are 
heavily burdened’. This is true; Christians are very wicked, very 
sick, but they recognise it. That is the essential point; they say so, 
to God—if not always to their fellow-men, for in that they are sick 
too. They will not be able to save themselves, they will remain sickly. 
But they are holy for they are humble, they are sorry, they receive 
grace and their sickly actions are lit through and through with the 
light which is Christ. Let him that has eyes to see look and under- 
stand. 


BEN ODRE RE NC, Oh Ho Ou Lr ASU 
BY 


H. M. Giniettr 


EPTEMBER 29th of this year marks the third centenary of 

the birth of a notable mystic, Benoite Rencurel, a Dominican 

tertiary whose memory is still fresh in the French Alpine 

valleys where she lived until 1718. Her immense influence in 

counteracting the local, withering effects of Waldensianism 
and Jansenism may still be felt by those who visit the sanctuaries 
which she there founded and which give title to the devotion to 
Notre-Dame de Laus. 

About seven miles from Gap, in the Departement of Hautes Alpes, 
and across the range of low mountains which lie between the little 
cathedral city and the Durance Valley, is the charming and pic- 
turesque little valley of the Laus, wherein nestles a group of hamlets 
of which St-Etienne d’Avancon and St-Etienne du Laus are chief. 

Benoite Rencurel was born at Avancon on the Feast of St Michael, 
1647. Her father was a poor labourer who found it hard to provide for 
his large family. Accordingly, as soon as she was eleven, Benoite was 
hired out to watch sheep for a nearby farmer and although he was 
rough and rather a hard master, she remained in his service for 
several years. 

The best pasturage lay on the slopes of the neighbouring Mount 
St Maurice, and one day in May, 1664, Benoite led her sheep to graze 
on the summit. While she was watching the flock from the shade of a 
ruined chapel, an old man appeared to her and made known to her 
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that he was St Maurice, the patron of the chapel and mountain. 
First of all he revealed to the shepherdess a spring of water, that 
she might quench her thirst, and then he told her that if she took 
the sheep to a certain spot in the valley there she would be rewarded 
in answer to many prayers, with a vision of our Lady. 

To that place, therefore, Benoite went the following morning and, 
towards sunset she saw standing on a rock, known as Les Fours, a 
lady and child of singular beauty. For two months these apparitions 
continued but without any attempt at conversation. But at last some 
rumour of the apparitions was noised abroad and the magistrate of 
the district, a good Catholic named M. Grimaud, advised Benoite 
to ask, after Confession and Holy Communion, what was the name 
of her silent visitor, 

This the girl did, to receive the reply: ‘I am Mary, the Mother 
of Jesus’, and the request, ‘It is my Son’s wish that I should be 
honoured in this parish, though not in this place. You will request: 
the priest to come hither in procession with all the people of the 
parish’. 

Benoite hastened to tell the priest who gave her credence. On 
29th August a solemn procession was made to Les Fours, which is 
today marked by a chapel and a group of bronze figures. 

After this Benoite was told that our Lady would next appear else- 
where, on a spur of hills nearer to Laus. It was not until September 
29th 1664 that this apparition occurred and then she was instructed 
that the next appearance would take place in the little chapel of 
Laus itself. This chapel had been built only twenty-five years before, 
vet it was already fallen into ruin by neglect, so indifferent to the 
Faith had people in that region become through Calvinistic infiltra- 
tion.1 

Here our Lady made known to Benoite that this ruined chapel was 
her chosen sanctuary; that ere long it would be enshrined in a larger 
church, richly adorned and served by many priests; that many sin- 
ners would be converted there and that the work would be paid for 
by the pence of the poor. 

The news of this apparition spread rapidly. In ever increasing 
numbers the villagers began to resort to the chapel which soon be- 
came too small for their numbers. Extra priests were engaged to 
hear confessions and as hundreds presented themselves daily for the 
Sacraments, an altar had to be erected out of doors. Whole parishes 
came hither in procession, more than a score of such arriving on 
‘any one given day, and many after a full day’s journey. Many were 
the graces granted in response to the prayers of these pilgrims and 
miraculous cures began to be reported. 


1 Guillaume Farel, the reformer of French Switzerland was born at Gap. 
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In September 1665 the ecclesiastical authorities decided to investi- 
gate and the Archbishop of Embrun appointed a commission which 
included M. Lambert, his Vicar General, M. Gaillard, the Grand- 
Vicar of Gap, and twenty-one other ecclesiastics. 

It was while the Vicar General was saying Mass on the last day 
of the enquiry that the first recorded miracle took place. A woman 
named Catherine Vial, who had for many years been crippled and 
whose limbs were entirely withered, was cured instantly at the very 
door of the chapel. The Grand-Vicar of Gap himself saw her rise 
from her stretcher and walk unaided. A fresh commission enquired 
into the case. Among the many witnesses were the two doctors who 
had attended the woman over a period of years. Both of them were 
Calvinists but now they abjured their heresy as the outcome of what 
they had seen. A month later a solemn Te Dewm was sung and 
Catherine Vial led the whole parish of St Julien to the chapel on 
pilgrimage. 

It has ever been the case that visionaries of our Lady have been 
subjected to severe testings. People of rank and influence have tried 
to discredit such by every means at their disposal. So it was with 
Benoite Rencurel. In spite of much hostility towards her, affairs at 
Laus continued to thrive. Within two or three years a splendid 
pilgrimage church was built, just as predicted, enshrining as its 
sanctuary the little chapel of our Lady's choosing. The walls were 
built with stone carried up by the pilgrims and with labour paid for 
literally by the pence of the poor. Although never more than a few 
louis were forthcoming at any one time, the whole church cost 
£15,000, and was finished within four years. A large house was built 
as a residence for several priests and beside it was erected a fine 
hospice for pilgrims. 

But Benoite Rencurel’s reputation for sanctity did not depend 
solely on the report of our Lady's apparitions, nor yet on the part 
she played in building this church. Her devotion to our Lord and his 
Mother was evinced by many tokens of humility, charity and forgive- 
ness of injuries done to her, as well as self-effacement. She devoted 
herself to prayer and a life of austerity for the conversion of sinners. 
She took up her dwelling in a dreary room more like a prison-cell 
than a home, near to her beloved sanctuary. She spent the greater 
part of each night in prayer and watching, sleeping the rest on the 
ground. Thrice a week she went barefooted to Les Fours, to pray for 
the conversion of sinners. The rest of the time she devoted to the 
service of pilgrims. 

During all this period her visions of our Lady and of other saints, 
including St Michael, continued. In all, it was recorded that before 
her death she enjoyed some six hundred apparitions of the Mother of 
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Reconciliation. The Chapel of Notre-Dame d’Erable marks the place 
where she had to defeat many assaults of the devil. The Chapel of 
the Angel shows where she was carried to a dangerous pinnacle of 
the mountainside and where her good angel ministered to her. To 
these and other similar shrines must be added one more. At a_ 
certain spot on the hillside, now marked by an octagonal chapel, 
there had been set up a-large wayside cross for the edification of 
pilgrims. One day Benoite was led to this cross to observe our Lord 
hanging thereon. Such were the thoughts that this spectacle engraved 
upon her heart that every Friday she spent many hours in rapture, 
prostrate before his cross, which is now enshrined in the octagon, 
sharing his agony with our Lord and the sorrows of his Passion. 
From that date onwards she prolonged her fasts for many days and 
observed a continual abstinence, living for the rest of her life only 
on bread and water and sometimes a little fruit. 


Encouraged by her example the devotion to Notre-Dame de Laus 
constantly assumed larger proportions. At Benoite’s suggestion, a 
system of retreats, lasting for several days, was adopted, eight re- 
treats each year conducted according to rules which she laid down 
with the approval of the clergy. These retreats, which still continue, 
had a deep effect upon the neighbouring villages and enabled them 
to overcome the appalling difficulties of the ensuing century. 


In 1692 the Duke of Savoy invaded the Dauphiny, destroyed Gap, 
besieged Embrum and laid waste Laus. Benoite, with her fellow 
villagers, took refuge in the sanctuary of Notre-Dame-de-la-Garde, 
which dominates the sea-port of Marseilles. When at last she re- 
turned to Laus, all the mystic would say was that they had more 
than when they had started. Then she set to work to bring order out 
of chaos. Within a few weeks the shrine of our Lady of Laus was 
restored to its former glory. 


Hardly had this been accomplished when the chaplains’ places 
were filled by newcomers of Jansenistic principles, who made every 
effort to suppress the pilgrimage. They tore down the oratories and 
locked Benoite up in her cell, allowing her to hear Mass but once 
a week and refusing her the sacraments altogether. Benoite submitted 
to the persecution with docility and resignation, praying only tor 
those who ill-treated her. It was not until 1712 that deliverance came. 
Then a new Archbishop of Embrun removed the priests and entrusted 
the sanctuary to a congregation of missionaries of Notre-Dame de 
Sainte-Garde, who still serve the shrine. In the remaining six years 
Benoite lived to see the fulfilment of her prayers and longings. The 
oratories were rebuilt, great hospices were added, and the pilgrimage 
became more popular than ever. 
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She died on the Feast of Holy Innocents, 1718, at the age of 
seventy-one. Fifty-six years had she spent in founding and fostering 
the sanctuary which she believed the Mother of God had chosen her 
to do. Her body lies in a vault in front of the high altar of the 
church she built which was in fact the altar at the original little 
chapel that our Lady selected. Her grave bears this inscription : 


Tombeau de la Soeur Benoite, 
Morte en odeur de sainteté 
Le 28 décembre 1718. 


The title ‘sister’ was bestowed on her in virtue of the fact that she 
was for many years a Dominican tertiary. 

Sister Benoite was declared Venerable by Pope Pius IX, in 1871, 
the Pope who had already crowned the statue of our Lady of Laus, 
May 28rd 1855. 

The most important lite of Benoite Rencurel is that by Pere 
Gaillard, published within her life-time; Histoire du Laus et de la 
Soeur Benoite Rencurel. The most satisfactory modern lives, with 
claim to authenticity, are those by Félix Vernet, Professor at Lyons 
and at the Grand Séminaire of Valence: La Vénérable Benoite 
Rencurel; and a shorter abridgement of the same, with some addi- 
tional matter concerning the tertiary’s cause for beatification: Vie 
abregée de la Vénérable Benoite Rencurel. Both books were pub- 
lished by the Librarie Lecoffre, in Paris, in 1931 and 1935 respec- 
tively. The latter is a handy volume, well illustrated. 

The author visited Laus last year. He found the pilgrim hospices 
open, in April, and was warmly greeted and very well served. Laus 
is undoubtedly one of the most charming of the many shrines of our 
Lady in France of which so little is heard in this country. It is an 
easy journey from Grenoble and a typical country bus runs from 
the centre of Gap to the door of the basilica. Pilgrims are advised 
to stay the full three days allowed. There is much to see and do, and 
so fascinating is the environment of the sanctuary that every minute 
will be found precious. 
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Peer hea BATTS TA, VERN AZZ A (et) 
1497-1587 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 


‘A LINK BETWEEN E\NGuisH Martyrs AND FLEMIsH Mystics’ 


~ T was only after her fortieth year that Battista Vernazza 
began to write her spiritual experiences—the special interior 
graces conferred on her from time to time; it has been thought 
wonderful that she could find time for this in the midst of 
the many exterior duties her new office implied, but it may 
well be that the very fact of their distracting nature made her 
the more anxious to refresh her soul by this spiritual work. She con- 
tinued to write during the rest of her life in spite of other absorbing 
-offices, for she was only relieved of the Procuratorship to become 
successively Mother Vicaress and Abbess. Her writings fill six 
large volumes and consist of colloquies, spiritual treatises and disser- 
tations—notably one on the Pater Noster and (for she retained her 
love for poetry) twelve Spiritual Canticles treating of the mystery of 
our Lord’s life and four on divine love, also five sonnets; and to 
these must be added her letters. Among them are those to:Tommaso 
More and some to her confessor and spiritual director, Padre Collino, 
and lastly her Life of her father. 

Baron von Hugel speaks of her writings as ‘evincing throughout a 
fine Christian-Platonist breadth of outlook and concentration and 
expansion of devotional feeling’ and as ‘having much of that un- 
_ fading freshness which appertains to the universal experiences of 
religion, wherever these are experienced deeply and anew’. Boeri 
quotes the praises given them hy such an authority as Father 
Possivinus, S.J. who says that Battista wrote on prayer and the 
spiritual life per divina communicazione. Father Giacinta Parpera 
calls her, in his life of St Catherine, ‘a miracle of the century’; others 
do not hesitate to declare that she was ‘guided by the Holy Spirit’, 
‘illuminated by the supreme light of the Holy Spirit, so as to write 
works on mystical theology in a manner which exceeds the power and 
the understanding of a woman’. But we will give only a few extracts, 
choosing such as illustrate her love of God rather than her learning. 
They are beautiful in their simplicity and seem to have been written 
under the influence of the touch of God communicating himself to a 
soul grounded in humility and stretching out to meet him who stoops 
to the lowly and unites himself to their weakness in the strength of 


his divine love. 
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Every now and then she breaks into spontaneous ejaculations 
rising from a heart overpowered by the knowledge of the greatness 
of God’s love and the depth of her own nothingness. Writing on the 
words: Venite et audite et narrabo omnibus qui timetis Dominum 
quanta fecit animae meae, she exclaims: ‘Oh love—it would take 
long indeed to tell of all the ineffable courtesies of thy divine Heart, 
in which I hope to enter and to take up my abode for ever. To say 
all in one word, my dear Love, thou hast ever done more good to 
me than I can understand and I have ever served thee unworthily. 
Thou hast always called me to be entirely thine and I have never 
yet given thee an undivided heart’. Or again, after thanking God for 
the ‘unmeasured love’ he has shown her in spite of her unworthiness, 
she cries out to him: ‘But I know for certain that I want only thee— 
no other than thee—thou art the perfect satisfaction of all the 
desires of my heart—Love, give thyself to me’. Yet in spite of her 
recognition of her own unworthiness and of having offered God a 
‘divided heart’, her love constrains her to say: ‘But because as 
thou knowest, Life of my soul, my greatest natural inclination was 
to love, to be loved and praised by creatures, when I sought to taste 
anything but thy Goodness, thou wouldst suddenly afflict my soul 
with anguish. There was no company, however good it might be, 
but if I took too great natural pleasure in it, thou wouldst reprove 
me for it. Thou didst will that those I loved should cleave to thee 
and not to me, and when I sought to keep them there was war be- 
tween thee and me. Thou has done me this favour, my Joy, to will: 
that in all I should delight in thee alone in utter freedom and purity 
of heart’. As she wrote these words, Battista was evidently recalling 
the time when, in her noviceship, she had taken too great satisfaction 
in the affection given her by her companions. 

How perfectly she attained the purity and freedom of heart which 
God required of her, we may see from her account of a special grace 
received in one of her communions: ‘On 17th November 1554, having 
before Holy Communion a great desire to die to all things, I prayed 
with all my heart that God, in the most perfect manner possible, 
would slay me and unite me with himself. And in so doing I 
renounced into his hands all myself and everything existing under 
heaven, while electing God anew as my only Love, my only Solace, 
my only Comfort, and my all. And I refused to accept every consola- 
tion arising from such interiorness, however holy the latter may be, 
‘except in as much as the consolation arises whilst the interior is dis- 
tinctly occupied with God, and does not turn its gaze upon itself or 
upon any other beloved object. Even if I could enjoy all this quite 
justly, till the day of judgment, I renounce it all. Nothing pleases 
me except God. And if I were assured (which God forbid) of going 
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(to abide) under Lucifer, still would I will, neither more nor less than 
my God alone. And it would be grievous for me to embrace even for 
one single hour, anything else but him. After this Communion I re- 
mained with a most intense j impression of renouncing, with regard to 
all things, and to all moments, all myself and every ne thing that 
is en than thee; and with.a determination to keep 40 aan of 
silence, depriving myself during them, as far as my own will and 
inclination went, even of such reasoning as turned on religious sub- 
jects. And acting thus, by means of thy grace alone, I arrived in 
my inner heart at having no other actions left except those of adoring 
thee and praying for all men’.1 

In her account of some of these special graces Battista soars to 
great mystical heights. In December 1554 she writes: ‘I communi- 
cated and | experienced within myself the most tender colloquies 
of thy Majesty, which said to me: ‘‘The. time will come when thou 
must be so occupied with me—with my divinity, my infinity, my 
glory, that if thou shouldst so wish thou wouldst be unable to break 
off this preoccupation’’.’ And there are passages on God’s knowledge 
of himself, his generation of his Son, his infinity, his immanence, 
his transcendence, which are in accordance with the Dionysian 
teaching, followed by the Victorines and other Augustinian mystics 
of Battista’s own Order, notably of Blessed John Ruysbroeck. But 
to whatever heights Battista rises we always find in her works the 
moderation, the clear-sightedness, which we should expect from the 
daughter of such a man as Ettore Vernazza, who united sanctity 
and high idealism to the qualities of a statesman and the acumen 
of a lawyer. 

A letter written to Donna Andronica in 1571 gives so striking an 
illustration of what has been said that we will quote some passages 
- from it. Donna Andronica had been left a widow with several children 
still needing her care, but she had conceived a strong desire to leave 
the world and enter the religious life and consulted Battista on the 
‘matter. In her answer the venerable Prioress, now 78 years of age, 
comments on the words: ‘I have come to cast fire on the earth and 
what will I but that it be enkindled?’; ‘What else’, she says, ‘is this 
communication of his infinite love than the planting within our minds 
of his own intrinsic, incomprehensible delights? His Majesty in his 
infinite courtesy, takes his delights in abiding with the children of 
men. He wills, I say, that set in motion by the intense potency of 
this infused fire, we should place in return all our delights in his 
‘Majesty; and then, to speak according to our human fashion, his 
erence ee 
1 The translation of this passage and of the letter of Donna Andronica is that 
given by Baron von Hugel. 
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unmeasured love attains to its intent. In this correspondence lie 
hidden away delights beyond comprehension, considering that it is 
his own goodness that comes down (into us) as he demonstrates when 
he says: ‘‘We will come to him and make our abode with him”’ and 
that he raises us up beyond all measure in such wise that of the 
increate Heart and of the created one, there is made, by the operation 
of him who says: ‘“The Father who is in me worketh’’, a single, 
most secret and inestimable union’. 

The letter is a long one and continues on this high level; towards 
the end, coming to the question of Andronica’s vocation she says: 
‘T have taken up my pen with a desire that you may be wholly and 
entirely devoted to the Lord, with a whole-hearted abandonment. I 
do not mean that you should abandon the care of your children; on 
the contrary, I wish that you should give the greatest care to them, 
both within and without. For the within, by desiring whole-heartedly 
that they may be joined (cleave) to God, with all they are; and for 
the without, by helping them studiously to avoid everything that 
leads to sin. Indeed, according to the little light God deigns to give 
me, this alone appears to me necessary, that your Ladyship should 
observe the counsel of St Paul where he says: ‘‘that we should walk 
worthily in the vocation in which we are called’’ (Eph. IV, i). Now 
you are called to the government of your children. Hence I pray you 
to study how you are to act, that you may be able to render a good 
account of it to God. You will remember how our Christ, on the - 
point of going to his death, renders an account to his eternal Father 
concerning those whom his Father had given into his charge, saying : 
“Of them whom thou hast given me (in charge) I have not lost one’’.’ 

‘Consider, my very great friend, how that our great God, being 
infinitely perfect, or in better terms: Perfection itself—all that we 
can do for him is to come in aid to his dear images to his beloved 
children, as the Lord shows in Matt. xxv, 40: ‘‘That which ye shall 
do unto one of my least, ye shall have done it unto me’’. I know 
well that you desire to withdraw yourself from all the cares of the 
world in order to be able to occupy yourself entirely with God. But 
do you not know that “‘charity seeketh not the things that are her 
own’, that is her own utility? That desire which your Ladyship has 
for herself, let her have it equally for her children. Are we not 
obliged to love our neighbours as ourselves? How much more our 
children? That step in perfection of entirely abandoning all things, 
your Ladyship cannot take without great damage to your neighbour: 
—damage I mean to souls. Remember how full of perils is the period. 
of youth; I beg of you with all possible insistence, for God’s sake, 
to have a greater care of these young souls than of yourself, since 
the necessity is greater. But pray indeed to his Majesty that he may 
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give you grace so great as to enable you to abandon all things entirely, 

. . Here is the point in which all perfection consists. And I will 
pray to him for this, in union with yourself. I most certainly desire, 
for my part, that your generous heart may have no other delight but 
God. And do you convert that human consolation which men are 
wont to take in their children into a great desire that they may cleave 
to God, that they may not offend him and that they may bear his 
Majesty in their hearts. And from such a course of action, various 
advantages will follow. First, I think you will be most useful to your 
neighbour; and lastly your Ladyship will have carried off a great 
victory over your own self.’ 

We have quoted these passages at some length (though with 
omissions) because they give an admirable example of Battista’s way 
of dealing with souls; the reasoning is cogent and we cannot doubt 
that it had the desired effect, convincing her to whom it was 
addressed, where for her lay the greater perfection, without leaving 
any sting of disappointment, so clearly is it shown that to do God’s 
will is indeed for each individual soul the ‘better part’. 

We cannot wonder that the advice of the holy Prioress of St 
Maria delle Grazie was sought by many. The intercourse with those 
who came to her for spiritual counsel, showing their confidence and 
veneration in a way which in her youthful days would have inter- 
fered with the entire donation of her heart to God, no‘longer presen- 
ted any danger, for such intercourse was purely in and for God. Her 
own desire was to pass unnoticed and to hide from all eyes what 
might attract esteem, fearing, says her biographer, ‘to lose the smile 
of God’ (Di perdere il sorriso di Dio). 

Though ever ready to help the troubled or tempted and to draw 
holy souls nearer to God by communicating to them something of 
her own clear vision and burning love, she was most reticent con- 
~ cerning her own intimate relations with God. A well known priest, 
having heard that singular graces were conferred on her, came to 
Genoa hoping to receive some account of them from her own lips; 
but after a prolonged conversation he declared that it would be less 
exhausting to do a day’s hard digging than to get her to divulge the 
heavenly favours bestowed on her. 

It must be owned that visitors were sometimes indiscreet in their 
demands on her. On one occasion the Infanta of Spain? was sent by 
the Empress, her mother, to ask the holy Prioress of St Maria delle 
Grazie for her advice and prayers. Before leaving the princess begged 
for some object belonging to her that she might keep it as a precious 
remembrance. Battista, surprised at the request, excused herself 
suying that as a religious she had nothing of her own to dispose of, 


2 Probably the Infanta Juanita, daughter of Charles V. 
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but the Infanta so insisted that one of her ladies took by force the 
girdle and little cross worn by the Prioress, whose confusion was 
great when she left the parlour and met her sisters, who wondered at 
her heightened colour and the disappearance of cross and girdle. We 
are not astonished to hear of her spontaneous exclamation: ‘Oh, 
sisters, if I could begin my religious life again I would hide myself 
in a hole’. 

Frequent requests for her prayers were made, as to one powerful 
with God, but she showed no self consciousness and made no protes- 
tations of her unworthiness, saying in all simplicity: ‘Our Lord has 
promised to give to those who ask, so let us pray with great confi- 
dence’. When her confessor ordered her to add some account of 
herself to that of her father, she wrote as little as was consistent 
with obedience and that with the greatest repugnance, for, as she 
said, she knew herself to be only una ladroncella (a little thief) of the 
glory of God, to whom she had nothing to offer but her sins. 

The accounts of her religious experiences, from which some ex- 
tracts have been given, were never intended for publication; they 
were written under a strong impulse of the spirit of God and, like 
St Teresa when she wrote her Way of Perfection, Battista may have 
thought of their being of use to her own spiritual daughters, who kept 
them preciously, the MSS being still preserved in the convent of St 
Maria di Passione. 

Padre Gasparro Scotto, the secular priest who had found it such 
hard work to draw from her any relation of her supernatural graces, 
became her director and during her lifetime he printed, unknown to 
her, some of her Discourses, but the first edition of her works only 
appeared after her death in 1602. 

Apart from the self-revelation furnished by these writings (a 
revelation more valuable than any outward testimony) we have 
evidence of those gifts by which God is wont to set his seal on the 
sanctity of his servants; thus both prophecy and miracles are recorded 
of Battista. 

To Donna Isabella Casanova she announced that her little girl of 
three years old would enter religion and she also foretold the voca- 
tion of a boy of the Doria family who became a Capuchin, while to 
Donna Violante Centurione she predicted the birth of a son. She 
possessed moreover the power of reading hearts, and on one occasion 
she warned one of her sisters of a fault that could have been known 
to God alone. 

She was often found in the choir rapt in ecstasy, her eyes fixed on 
the blessed Sacrament and her face glowing as from an inward fire. 
The nuns remarked that this always recurred on the feast of Pente- 
cost to which she had a great devotion, preparing herself for it by 
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a rigorous fast on the nine days between it and the Ascension, also 
especially dear to her. On both these feasts she is said to have 
appeared ‘inebriated with divine love’ (ebbria del divin ‘amor) and 
received special graces. 

In 1555 she wrote: ‘On the Lord’s Ascension Day thou didst say 
to me, my Love, that up to this point I had walked by faith, but 
that now thou wast determined to give me direct assurance (certezza). 
And on my asking what thou wouldst operate within me, thou didst 
affirm that I should ever possess thee in my heart.’ 

Her fasts were at all times frequent and severe, going far beyond 
what was prescribed by the constitutions. On Good Friday she would 
touch nothing but bread and water and even for this she waited 
until after three o’clock in the afternoon, when she would say: ‘My 
Lord no longer suffers’. Like all great lovers of the Crucified she 
not only accepted but sought eagerly for some share in his sufferings; 
she made for herself a hair shirt interspersed with thorns, which 
must have caused acute pain at every movement and we hear of her 
performing in the service of the sick those extraordinary acts of mor- 
tification of which we have examples in the lives of the saints, but 
from which our modern fastidiousness recoils; it was the more meri- 
torious in Battista, because, as her sisters bore witness, she was a 
great lover of cleanliness; they also tell how she would pay long 
visits (never betraying the least sign of being inconvenienced) to a 
sick sister, the nature of whose malady made others find it difficult 
to bear the atmosphere for even a short time. 

During the Carnival days, which in Italy at that period were days 
of almost unbridled licence, she redoubled her prayers and penances 
and would exhort her sisters to make reparation with her and to 
obtain the conversion of sinners. These two intentions were present 
~ to her at all times and she prayed especially for religious who were 
not fervent in the observance of Rule and for priests who were want- 
ing in zeal for souls. Every day she interceded for all priests who 
had celebrated Mass that morning, asking that they might ever offer 
it with perfect purity of heart and ardent devotion and that if any 
might have desecrated the Mass by sacrilege, he should quickly 
recognise the greatness of the sin and repent with all his heart. 

Her devotion to the Passion was deep and tender, and as she 
wrote or worked she would cast loving glances on the crucifix, often 
taking it in her hands, kissing the five wounds as she exclaimed with 
tears: ‘Oh Love, Love how dear thy love for me has cost thee’. A 
sister who witnessed such a transport asked her to kiss our Lord's 
feet for her when she should first meet him in heaven, to which 
Battista gladly assented saying that it would surely be pleasing to 
him who had once uttered the reproach: ‘Thou gavest me no kiss’. 
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It was also her custom to pray long hours prostrate on the ground 
in remembrance of our Lord’s prayer in the Garden. 

But lovers of Jesus in his Passion (Gest appasionato) are not 
content with devout practices, however fervent, nor even with self- 
inflicted pain; they crave for a share not only in his suffering but also 
in his abasement. No startling humiliation is recorded in the life of 
Battista, but all through its long course we find her ever cultivating, 
in her interior life and in her relations with others, the humble dispo- 
sition of heart from which heroic acts spring as flowers from con- 
genial soil. 

She lived in difficult times when the city was sometimes in the 
throes of war and under foreign domination or, more often still, torn 
by intestine factions and the offices she filled as Procuratrix, Vicaress 
and especially as Abbess of a numerous and impoverished community 
laid on her duties which it was not always possible to fulfil to the 
satisfaction of all. Criticism and blame were sometimes reported to 
her or even addressed to her personally, but her peace of heart and 
gentle calm were unalterable, nor would she allow even her friends 
or her daughters to resent any such words. Nothing could ruffle her 
serenity, nor did either her voice or expression ever betray the 
slightest trouble or annoyance; ‘and’, says Boeri in his Life, ‘she 
joined to gentle patience the most splendid generosity towards those 
who showed her disrespect or contempt. Every manifestation of the 
divine will was to her a source of inward joy: ‘God’s will is my 
heaven’, she would say. She saw that will very specially in all that 
could humble her; so, looking on those who criticised her as the 
instruments of that will, there could be no resentment towards them 
in her heart. It seemed as if she drew sweetness and ready forgiveness 
from the wounds of Christ which she so frequently kissed. She herself 
was ever ready to ask pardon of any whom she feared to have hurt, 
and even as an octogenarian, looked up to as the mother of all, she 
would make humble reparation to anyone whom she conceived her- 
self to have disedified. 

In her writings she often breaks out into exclamations of heart-felt 
abasement, entirely free from all taint of the concentration on self 
that apes humility. Hers was that heart too full of the thought of 
God’s greatness to be over-occupied with its own littleness; her 
humility was modelled on that of God’s Mother, rising from the con- 
templation of its insufficiency to magnify the all-sufficient Love which 
ever chooses to do great things in and for souls who with Mary have 
said their Ecce ancilla .. . fiat mihi, 

In 1553 she had received from our Lord the promise that a great 
grace would one day be hers and some years after she said to a sister 
with whom she was intimate: ‘Thank God with me that he now 
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grants me to be always occupied with the thought of his glory, his 
divinity, his infinity, to drink my fill at the very source of grace and 
to receive the kiss of the Bridegroom’. ‘Mother’, said the nun, ‘surely 
such joys must be heaven on earth’; and to these words Battista made 
a sign of assent. Yet her longing for the unveiled vision of God made 
her frequently exclaim: ‘When shall I appear before the face of my 
Lord?’ or she would dwell lovingly on the words: ‘Daughters of Jeru- 
salem I adjure you to tell the Beloved that I languish for Love’, and 
she expresses the ardour of this desire in the following lines: 


Per darti un guardo, amor, darei la vita. 

Lasciarmi un po’veder tuo divin Cuore 

Veggo il nulla e il mio Ben veder non posso 

To cast one glance on Thee, Love, I would give my life. 

Let me catch one glimpse of Thy Divine Heart. 

I see that which is nothing, and my supreme Good I cannot 
see. 


Amid such words as these and her recognition of the ‘great things’ 
God had done for her, comes the humble acknowledgment of her own 
nothingness: ‘I find a cause of joy in the fact that my nothingness 
can never attain thy periect praise. I will rest content in that nothing- 
ness, for if I were anything in myself, thou wouldst not be my ALL’. 
And again: “Take from me all that I love and draw them and the 
whole world to thyself, but tell me, I beseech thee my Love, that the 
long-wished for time has come when my heart shall be full of thy 
Majesty, thy divinity, thy infinite glory. Increase my love, establish 
me in thyself, for thou knowest that I am but weakness and misery 
unless I am centred immovably in thee. I will hide myself in the 
_wounds of Christ. I have no desire for anything but God; neither love 
~ nor honour have any charms for me.’ And once more the humble cry: 
‘Oh my only hope, I have always lived at thy expense’. 

One of the greatest joys of her life was the leave for daily Com- 
munion, now so easily granted, but not accorded to this saintly soul 
till she was already stricken in years. Della santa commumone era 
‘famelica’, says her biographer. Among the more special favours she 
had received from God, she counted as one of the principal the being 
enabled, even in serious illness, to rise to receive her Lord. In extreme 
old age (for she lived to be ninety) when her mouth and throat were 
so parched as to cause burning thirst, she would refuse to drink in 
order to communicate. ‘His Majesty, in his infinite courtesy’, she had 
once written, ‘takes his delights in abiding with the children of men, 
and he desires that these delights should proceed from both sides, so 
that as he takes his delight in us by his own intrinsic natural good- 
ness, he wills that we in return should place all our delight in his 
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Majesty, and then to speak according to human fashion. His un- 
measured love attains its intent’-—and Battista would not frustrate 
him of his ‘intent’ by missing the divine rendezvous. 

The last days of her life were full of suffering and she was some- 
times obliged to keep her bed for weeks or even months together, but 
there was no failure either in the high courage or the virile mind she 
had inherited from her father. When undergoing intense suffering, for 
her throat was on fire and open wounds on her body caused pain which 
wrung the hearts of those who attended her, she would answer their 
anxious inquiries as to what might relieve her by the words: ‘Let 
God who is good in all he does have his way . . . the pain is not so 
great, but I am all too sensitive’, The one solace she would ask of her 
sisters was that they should read to her from the works of St Augus- 
tine, Tauler and Blosius and from the Imitation of Christ. 

In her ninetieth year, says Boeri, like a pilgrim who as he nears the 
end of his journey feels his ardour increase and hastens his steps, so 
Battista pressed forward towards the goal, and her love of suffering 
seemed to grow stronger with each new call on her endurance. All that 
was bitter became sweet to her and she would repeat: Superabundo 
gaudio in omnibus tribulationibus meis. She avoided speaking of her 
sufferings. Once, after a crisis during which her attendants had called 
the Confessor, fearing she would pass away, she was asked: “Are you 
not weary of the pain, Mother?’ She replied as one suddenly recalled 
to the thought of self: ‘I? ... not at all. . . if the Lord wishes it, 
so do lL’. 


One day she told her sisters how in her youth she had heard a 
preacher say that if the desire of seeing God were to be sufficiently 
strong and continual in a soul, it might be exempted from passing 
through Purgatory and go straight to the Presence it had so longed 
for, for sins are cancelled rather by love than by fear according to our 
Lord’s words: ‘Many sins are forgiven her because she hath loved 
much’. The nuns would sometimes reproach her tenderly for seeming 
to wish to leave them: ‘Are we then nothing to you, Mother?’ one of 
them said, but in their hearts they knew she loved them and felt for 
their sorrow, and like St Martin, she would not refuse the burden. 
When they asked her to remember them in heaven she answered 
humbly: ‘I do not know what my lot may be, but I trust in God. . . 
and if I find mercy in his sight, I shall indeed remember you’. . . and 
she begged their pardon for the ‘disedification’ she had given them, 
with a simple genuine humility which touched all hearts. 


On the feast of the Ascension she asked for Holy Viaticum and it 
was brought to her at midday; after receiving it with great joy, she 
begged to be left alone, and remained all that day as one on the 
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threshold of heaven, her eyes raised as if in contemplation of the 
great mystery to which she had always had so great devotion; the 
Blessed Sacrament was her last nourishment for from that time she 
took nothing. 

On Friday Extreme Unction was administered and once more she 
asked the Community to forgive the imperfections of her life among 
them and the defects of her government. She then exhorted them to 
the strict observance of silence, recollection and charity. Seeing two 
of the nuns who had served her most lovingly in her hours of pain and 
her sleepless nights, she said: Vos estis que permansistis mecum in 
tentationibus meis. The night between Friday and Saturday was her 
last; not long after midnight she turned to her Confessor and asked 
him to remember her in his Mass. Then taking her Crucifix in her 
hand, she gave it a last kiss and uttered the words: Hvivi a Patre et 
vent in mundum; iterum relinquo mundum et vado ad Patrem, and 
with a happy smile on her lips she went forth to God. 


It was on the 9th May, 1587, and she was in the 91st year of her 
age. The nuns with one impulse pressed forward to kiss her feet as if 
venerating a saint, and, as soon as the news of her death spread in 
the city, crowds of every rank and condition came to pay their tribute 
of devotion to the body exposed in the church, to touch it with 
rosaries, and to beg for any object she had used or touched. The sacred 
remains exhaled a sweet fragrance and it was demanded that. the 
burial should not take place for a fortnight that the people might 
satisfy their devotion, during which time the body remained flexible, 
showing no sign of corruption. Miracles soon confirmed the general 
belief in the sanctity of the servant of God. Donna Angela Imperiale 
was cured of a dangerous illness by having Battista’s veil placed on 
her head, and another member of the same family was restored to 
health by drinking from a cup used by the holy Mother. A woman 
named Veronica, who had been long suffering from a terrible wound 
in the knee and from acute pain in her neck and the back of her head 
and was moreover blind, was entirely cured by making the sign of the 
-cross with a lock of Battista’s hair. 

But perhaps, better than by a list of such miracles, is her sanctity 
attested by the effect of her life and holy death on the Community in 
which she had passed so many years. It became, we are told, a 
-veritable ‘heaven on earth’, all its members vying with one another 
in the practice of the virtues they had witnessed in their Abbess. It 
seemed indeed as if her intercession had obtained for them that fire of 
divine Love which she had ever striven to kindle in their hearts. 

In 1636 Urban VIII signed a Decree for the introduction of the 
wause of the servant of God, Battista Vernazza, an act which, by 
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custom, authorises the use of the title “Venerable’. Five years earlier 
her body had been found still incorrupt and had been removed to a 
recess near the Lady Chapel. On the tombstone is a long Latin 
inscription, of which we quote only the closing words, purporting to 
be addressed to the reader by Battista herself: 

EGO ENIM, QUUM INTER’ HOMINES. ESSEM 
IAM TUM IN DEO SEPULTA ERAM : 
XIII HTATIS ANNO E MUNDO IN CHRISTI AMPLEXUS ABII 
LXXVII ANNOS ISTHIC CUM ILLO EGI: 
SILENTIUM MIHI SCHOLA; SOLITUDO GYMNASIUM, 
JESUS MAGISTER ERAT.3 


The last two lines are an admirable summary of Battista’s life. 
During the 77 years spent with him who had called her so early to 
his own, that life had been in very truth ‘buried with Christ in God’ 
and while governing her Community in times of stress and storm, or 
helping the many souls who in their troubles sought her counsel, her 
inward life had been spent in the School of Silence and Solitude, 
listening to the teaching and exercising herself in the imitation of her 
Master, JESUS. 


3 But I while still among men 
Was already hidden in God. 
In my 18th year I left the world for the embrace of Christ. 
Seventy-seven years have I spent here with him. 
Silence has been my school; solitude my discipline, 
Jesus has been my Master. . 


CO iy eS PO ND EeN-C 5 
THIRD ORDERS 


Dear Sir,—Referring to your issue of this month, received today— 
for which many thanks—and to a letter signed ‘A Nun of Caris- 
brooke’, I should like to point out that the ‘Tiers-Ordre Enseignant’ 
founded by Pére Lacordaire was a Congregation of men, and that 
there is no longer a ‘T.O. Enseignant’ today. The Congregation of 
St Dominic is now part of the First Order and its members are all 
solemnly-professed Dominican friars. The appellation ‘Congregation’ 
persists instead of ‘Province’ and the Superior is called Vicar-General 
instead of Provincial, because our schools are situated in various 
provinces and we have no territory of our own. (Constitutions, 291.) 

Apart from this ancient College, where P. Lacordaire’s body lies, 
we have others in Marseilles, Oullins (near Lyons), Lausanne, and a 
little school at our novitiate-house at Coublevie-par-Voiron (Isére) 
Owing to the war and the occupation, the Colleges at Bellevue (near 
Paris) and Archachon have been closed. Those of Buenos Ayres and 
San Sebastian were closed some years ago. 

As to the spirit of the Order—our Constitutions shew clearly that 
teaching the young is one of our forms of apostolate. (cfr. Const. 
726-729.) All our teaching Sisters are of the Third Order (Regular) 
but all our teaching Friars belong to the First Order. 


Nous, wa S}JP./D).. 
Fr Anoysius G. Munuins, O.P. 
Soréze, June 16. 


Dear Sir,—I have been reading Lirz or THE Spirit June issue, and 
-rather think that ‘A Nun of Carisbrooke’ in her correspondence is 
unacquainted with the use of the terms Third Order Regular, and 
Conventual, as used always in the Franciscan Order. Evidently these 
two terms mean the same when applied to the Dominicans: not so 
when applied to the Franciscans. 

The Friars Minor Conventual are the historic body of Franciscans 
~ belonging to the First Order founded by St Francis, and are priests 
and brothers in solemn vows. Unlike the Dominicans, the Franciscans 
have not preserved the unity of their First Order, so that also existing 
we have two other—re-formed—branches, the Friars of the Leonine 
Union, (commonly, O.F.M.), and the Capuchin Friars. All three 
branches are on an absolute equality, and each rightly claims St 
Francis as their Founder. 

The Second Order is that of nuns, commonly called ‘Poor Clares’. 
They are enclosed, and by force of their Constitutions take solemn 


vows. 
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The Third Order of St Francis was essentially founded for lay 
people living in the world; but the Rule has since been taken as the 
basis for the constitutions of many religious societies and congrega- 
tions living in a community. Hence, we are accustomed to speak of 
‘Third Order Secular’, and ‘Third Order Regular’. To the latter, there- 
fore, belong many active sisterhoods, and, so far as | have knowledge 
of, two communities of men priests, viz.: The Third Order Regular 
(T.0.R.), who have centuries of good work behind them, and the 
less than fifty years old ‘Friars of the Atonement’ of Greymoor, New 
York. There are also many communities of Brothers with the Third 
Order Rule. The Conventual Franciscans, therefore, are quite distinct 
in Rule and origin from the Third Order Regular Franciscans. 

J remain, 
Sincerely yours, 
Rev. Fr Epmenp, O.F.M.Conv. 

Bristol, June 17. 


* * * * 


Dear Sir,—The Provincial Register of Tertiaries is now in my 
keeping. I should be most grateful to all who have knowledge of 
Clothing, Professions, and Deaths of Tertiaries if they would keep me 
informed of these events. 

I should also be pleased to receive suggestions of place and date 
for a Tertiary Congress in 1948. 

Fr Francis Moncrizrr, O.P. (Provincial Promoter), 
St Peter's Priory, Hinckley, Leics. 


REVIEWS 


L’Oraison (Cahiers de la Vie Spirituelle; Les Editions du Cerf: 
Blackfriars Publications; 9s.) 

While the first part of this book is mainly historical, and the second 
a guide to the nature and practice of prayer, both do in fact centre on 
those contemporary conditions of life which notably affect growth in 
the ways of prayer today. The remark that the Paris metro seems to 
be the privileged place of prayer typifies the atmosphere in which 
the discussions and explanations are carried on. The alternative of 
‘Method’ or ‘No Method’ is always to the fore. This contemporary 
setting, in spite of all its inconveniences and the not very tranquil 
air induced by it, once chosen is turned to good advantage by the 
contributors. The extreme contrariety between that recollection whick 
is SO necessary as a condition of prayer, and the monstrously dis- 
tracted spirit of the times allows to stand out emphatically those first 
principles which alone explain the activities and growth of prayer 
Thus two articles by A. Plé, O.P., L’Oraison chez les Laics de Notre 


) 
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Temps, and L’Oraison Théologicale give an excellent and simple 
account of the role of the theological virtues and the gifts of the 
Holy Spirit. 

The question of method is raised at the outset by Pére Paul 
Philippe’s L’Oraison dans l’Histoire, immensely illuminating in its 
situation of various notions of prayer and its exercise, current in the 
Church’s tradition, within a unified historical chain of development. 
The first period develops the vocabulary of the subject, showing a 
highly developed activity of prayer in the Church without much 
systematic reflection on it. Nevertheless the words Meditation, 
Prayer, Contemplation gradually acquired their own connotations in 
use, and the prolonged pondering of Scripture and the recitation of the 
Divine Office became recognised means of promoting union between 
the soul and God. At the end of the eleventh century the appearance 
of literary meditations and prayers indicates a tendency to reflective 
investigation of practices favourable to growth in prayer. 

Trom the opening of the twelfth century. to the close of the Middle 
Ages there is a marked development from the mere explicit recogni- 
tion of reading, meditation, prayer and contemplation as four normal 
acts of one exercise of prayer, to the minutely detailed prescriptions 
of the Devotio Moderna in the 15th century. The scholastic method 
which gave rise to the Ars Moderna in the composition of sermons 
exercised a similar influence here. At the same time the new emphasis 


on the discursive element in meditation was also favoured by the 


inculcation of sensible representations of the scenes of the Gospel. 
But throughout the period, the act of contemplation was considered 
the normal outcome of combined meditation and prayer. 
From the sixteenth century onwards it becomes customary to 
treat of modes or degrees rather than acts of prayer. The time of 
reading is sharply distinguished from the time of prayer, and the 
latter is considered according as it is chiefly characterised by medita- 
tion or the exercise of affections of the will, or by infused contempla- 


_ tion. The Ignatian exercises in their fullness comprise both discursive 


meditation and affective prayer (as Pere Rouquette, S.J., also points 
out in his article on Meditation), but early became interpreted as 
allowing the former only. Their real novelty was in the essentially 
practical end at which they aimed, seeing union with God as service 
rather than contemplation. On the other hand the older view was 
continued by Louis of Granada and St Peter of Alcantara, but with 
a strong emphasis on the function of the will which would later 
develop into the teaching of what St Francis of Sales called ‘the 
Prayer of Simple Surrender’, Pére Lallemant ‘the Prayer of Silence’, 
and Bossuet ‘the Prayer of Simplicity’. Meanwhile St Theresa and 
St John of the Cross had described with unparalleled insight the 
psychological characteristics of the different degrees of prayer, a work 
which in fact, though by no means in intention, contributed to their 
being regarded as essentially separate and mutually exclusive, so that 
meditation and affective prayer came to be thought of as the two 
ordinaty degrees, and mystical prayer as an extraordinary one. 
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In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries discursive meditation 
game to be looked on as the only safe way of praying, but in recent 
years the true sources of the theology of prayer have happily been 
rediscovered, and the act of contemplation restored to its proper 
place as the normal goal of prayer. These recent studies have inci- 
dentally made possible the writing of an article so greatly instructive 
and refreshing as the one we have described. All those that succeed it 
should be read against its background. They show St Paul, the Desert 
Fathers, St Francis of Sales, and Charles de Foucauld at prayer,» 
enquire into the prayer of layfolk in our own times, give valuable 
instruction in the practice of meditation and the prayerful exercise 
of the theological virtues, and stress the value of Holy Scripture for 
feeding the spirit and fostering its ardour in prayer and life. A wide- 
spread and general shrinking from the least suggestion of method is 
revealed as characteristic of prayerful souls today, but while the 
contributors are not slow to condemn exaggerated complications of 
the past, there is an undercurrent of suggestion that some degree of 
regularity and discipline is a normal requirement for progress. The 
not infrequent generous desire to lead a life that draws its strength 
from prayer may prove an idle reverie and cover a dangerous self- 
deception if it is not persistently expressed in the ascetic discipline 
of regular practice. 

Ivo THomas, O.P. 


Our Biessep MotTHER. By the late Fr Edward Leen and Fr John 
Kearney, C.S.Sp., edited by Fr Bernard Fennelly, C.S.Sp. 
(Dublin: Clonmore and Reynolds; 10s. 6d.) 


Those who during the past years have refreshed themselves with 
the spiritual writings of Fr Leen and Fr Kearney must have felt a 
pang of regret when they learned that these two gifted pens had 
ceased. There were still vast fields of God's supernatural world to be 
worked over: great themes on which to bring their sapida sapientia 
to bear. To both the fitting theme would have been Our Lady. ‘If I 
could write a book on our Blessed Lady’, said Fr Leen, ‘I should 
feel that my work as a spiritual writer would be complete’. God 
ordained otherwise. What Fr Fennelly has done for us is, with the 
help of the Sisters of St Mary’s Convent, Arklow, to give us fifteen 
talks of Fr Leen and four conferences of Fr Kearney’s. We can there- 
fore gather what was uppermost in their minds on the subject of 
Our Lady and have an inkling of a greater banquet, which Providence 
withheld. 

It might be well on the appearance of this posthumous work of 
Fr Leen to try to discover what we might be permitted to call his 
‘Secret’. We are all conscious of the difference between the Summa 
of St Thomas and the ordinary theological manuals. The Summa 
somehow feels warm and the manual cold. It is not a question of 
brevity and precision; but a Respondeo dicendum seems to live 
whereas a thesis with its Status Questionis and its ordered array of 
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proots from Scripture, the Fathers and Reason is dead. Is it not that 
the references to Holy Writ and the Fathers come in St Thomas, 
not so much as proof-texts as loving reminiscences from an abundant 
and affectionate memory and are blended from a living thing? We 
perhaps find the key in the words used by the Holy Father in the 
Divino Afflante Spiritu, when he says of the Fathers and commen- 
tators of the past: “By reason of the office in the Church with which 
God entrusted them, they excel in a delicate perception of heavenly 
things and in a wonderful keenness of understanding, which enable 
them to penetrate far into the depths of the word of God and to 
bring to light all that can contribute to explaining the teaching of 
Christ and to promoting sanctity of life’. (C.T.S. trans. n. 34.) 

I should like to apply this to the discovery of Fr Leen’s ‘Secret’. 
We are always conscious when reading him that the Summa lies 
just immediately behind, even when it is not directly quoted. When 
he says in the present work: ‘Mary is the Mother of Fear—not of 
servile fear, but of a fear of delight, of a fear shot through and 
through with trembling reverence and love. She is the Mother of 
that fear which is a delicate shrinking from anything that could 
pain or wound the object of its love-—do we not recognise a very 
beautiful summing up of II-II q. 19 on the Gift of Fear? 

It might be said that the hope expressed by the Holy Father for 
the work of modern interpreters of the Sacred Scriptures: ‘Thus 
will come about that happy and fruitful combination of the learning 
and spiritual unction of the ancients with the greater erudition and 
maturer skill of the moderns’ was realised in his own sphere by 
Fr Leen. He knew how to found himself on St Thomas as the trans- 
mitter of the past and at the same time to gather up the rich 
spiritual teaching of the moderns and thus to ‘bring forth new fruit’. 
And thus we get the teaching of St Francis de Sales and the two 
Teresas and withal that unconscious Irish Thing—a steady strength 
that has come purified through the fire of persecution, together with 
» the innate kindliness and graciousness of the Irish soul. 

P. J. Froop. 


THE COMFORTING OF CHRIST—being a Peace-time Edition, revised and 
enlarged, of This War is the Passion. By Caryll Houselander. 
(Sheed & Ward; 8s. 6d.) 

Miss Houselander is always feminine in her writing. That is her great 

merit. When we hear her it is as if we are at a mother’s knee being 

told the things we need to know, simply, soothingly. She writes for 
adults, so that the things she says are no children’s things; but the 
telling of them has that quality. And it is a quality we so badly need. 

Too many of us have had no Catholic mother; we are converts, or 

children of broken families, or our mother has been more worldly than 

Catholic; and anyway all of us are somehow orphaned by the strain 

and cruelty and unsympathy of a war-racked world. 

Not that there is anything condescending in Miss Houselander’s 
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approach. Only that she is a woman, and writes, richly, as a woman. 
It is not particularly learned; it is anything but systematic. But it 1s 
understanding, and gentle; and there are those homely flashes, the 
soul-proud woman like the house-proud woman, the wrong way to 
heaven like the way to Berlin in a pre-war train plastered with ‘Ver- 
boten’ notices. The value of her book is not so much in any doctrinal 
teaching as in the attitude it conveys. Caryll Houselander is utterly 
at home in her Father’s House—and what does any mother teach us 
but to grow up at ease in the household and traditions of our fathers? 

We are here to comfort Christ, to fill up, in St Paul’s phrase, what 
is wanting of his sufferings; and to find our joy and integration with 
all men in that universal comforting. Miss Houselander is at her best 
when she writes of suffering; the war has evidently forced her to 
revise whatever romantic illusions she may have had about it; one 
passage alone is enough to earn our gratitude: ‘It is never easy to 
meditate on the Passion; the more we know of real sorrow and real 
pain... the more difficult it becomes to think about the pain and 
sorrow of Christ... . We can no longer bear to have beautiful thoughts 
about the suffering Christ. The mind becomes bleak, we begin to 
suffer with him’. 

The book is made up of bits and pieces, a book for meditation. 
First Miss Houselander sets us at home with Christ in the realness of 
his mystical body; then she describes three defences (perhaps a not 
too happy word) of the mind against the unhappiness of the world 
today—prayer, appreciation of suffering, surrender of our fears. The 
section on prayer is a little disappointing—we are told too little; but 
on suffering and on fear we do not need to be told anything but only 
to have sympathy, which is where Miss Houselander excels. A short 
section follows on our Lady’s mind, her constant care for her child- 
ren. Then we return to suffering, now in the context of reparation 
when I ‘feel the weariness of the man beside me aching in my bones’; 
and finally a word on the Risen Christ which solves suffering in joy 
that will not wait for the end of suffering but already breaks in on it 
and suffuses it with ineffable radiance. CotumBa Ryan, O.P. 


THE PRIEST AMONG THE SOLDIERS. Edited by Martin Dempsey. (Burns 
Oates; 10s. 6d.) 


An introduction by Mgr John Coghlan and eighteen chapters in 
the form of graphic sketches of personal experience show us the 
priest on active service in a world at war. At the front, in the base, 
as a prisoner, on a hospital ship, whatever the circumstances, how- 
ever strange the conditions (so much had to be improvised), the 
chaplain was first of all a priest: Mass and Sacraments mattered 
most. War conditions modified ways and means, but not essentials. 
And here and there remarks which every priest working in England 
might well ponder: e.g. ‘Many of the younger men, products of 
post-1918 paganism, knew nothing of religion, and many of them 
considered it a nuisance’ (p. 120); or ‘How much work was waiting 
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to be done; how many men needed not just an occasional visit from 
the chaplain but a complete and thorough course of instruetion in 
their religion’ (p. 144). The appendices consist of lists of chaplains 
who were killed, prisoners and wounded. These complete an admir- 
able little book. Rouanp Porter, O.P. 


St THomas p’Aquin. By A.-Z. Serrand, O.P. (Editions du Cerf; 
Blacktriars Publications; 1s. 8d.) 

There is a sensitive perception, a delicate ironical malice that is 
wholly French, and a zest for truth about this sketch of St Thomas’s 
character that make it altogether delightful and far more revealing 
than many a longer work. Nor is it only economy of nature and grace 
which that personality, perfectly integrated with his teaching, 
exemplified. The author skilfully balances the graciousness and self- 
assurance of the saint's human nature with the aptness of the divine 
grace he received to perfect it. 

Pere Serrand is an iconoclast among hagiographers, but one as 
discriminating as the skilled restorer of ikons who, sure of his touch, 
is not afraid to strip off romantic overpaintings. What he uncovers 
is the authentic masterpiece of God’s working ina spirit as human 
as our own, however much more gifted and privileged. Cope: 
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Dors THE REFORM of the Latin text of the Psalter foreshadow a 
reform of the Breviary itself? asks Dom Capelle in Les Questions 
liturgiques et Paroissiales (Mont César, Louvain). Cardinal Nasalli 
Rocea di Cornegliano, Archbishop of Bologna, has published a paper, 
De Breviario Romano et Kalendario eiusdem Brevarii reformando, 
which suggests that the question will soon become a practical one. 
Dom Capelle summarises the Cardinal’s three principles of reform: 

(a) Length. The duties of the pastoral ministry have become so 
heavy that a modification of the daily Onus is now a necessity. 
This matter must be frankly faced. 

(b) Truth. The rules of a balanced historical criticism must be 
applied to the official prayer of the Church. How many erroneous 
statements continue to be made in our breviary, to the detriment 
of its dignity and to the respect owing to its reader! This parasitic 
vegetation must be cut away. 

(c) Moderation. We must guard against filling up the lturgy 
with new feasts that are alien to its spirit. The Cardinal has in 
mind here certain recent feasts concerned with an attribute of 
Christ or the saints rather than with the concrete mysteries of 
their lives. 

The aim of reform must be to give back to the Office all its nobility 
of mood and its sublimity of expression. Revision will therefore not 
improvise its criteria but will find them in the traditional spirit of 
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the Roman liturgy. In his present article Dom Capelle considers 
only the first of the reforms proposed, namely abridgement. Feasts 
of duplex rank should be greatly reduced, semi-duplex feasts should 
be altogether abolished (except for days within the octave of the 
greater solemnities). For the retention of duplex feasts of the saints 
in the universal Church, a fourfold category is proposed: (i) Doctors 
and Fathers of the Church. (ii) Popes, grouped together so that 
three or more can be commemorated on one day. (ili) Patrons of 
nations, works of charity, classes of the faithful—e.g. St Francis 
Xavier as patron of missionary work. (iv) Founders of Orders and 
religious legislators. 

Dom Capelle points out some of the limitations of a method that 
seems somewhat arbitrary. Instead, in order more effectively to 
achieve the abridgement the Cardinal desires, he suggests that no 
Office of a rite inferior to that of duplex major should have three 
nocturns (Sundays excepted). A further and more radical sugges- 
tion of Dom Capelle’s concerns the Psalter. Should the principle (in 
any case rarely realised in practice) of the recitation of the 150 
psalms in one week be retained? The psalms for Matins could be 
arranged in longer cycles than the weekly one. This might allow 
for a return to the traditional monastic arrangement of invariable 
psalms at Compline, short psalms at the day-hours and four psalms 
only at Vespers. 


* * * * 


PRO PERFIDIS JUDAEIS. What does the Church mean by the petition 
for the Jews on Good Friday? The Rev. John Oesterreicher con- 
siders the question in an article in Theological Studies (Vol. VIII, 
No. 1). 


Israel’s sin is more than lack of faith; it is her failure to 
answer divine love with love. In speaking of the Jews as perfidi, 
‘unbelieving’, the Church spares them the graver charge. Leon 
Bloy and many with him imagine that it is an ‘abysmal wicked- 
ness which the precision of liturgical language calls by the singular 
name, “‘Jewish perfidy’’.’ But just the opposite is true; the use 
of perfidia by the Church reveals restraint rather thap harshness. 
And so careful is her choice of language that she dogs ngt say, as 
in substance do some translations: ‘Almighty and evérlesting God, 
who drivest not away from thy mercy even the perfidious Jews’. 
She says rather: ‘. . . Who repellest not from thy mercy even 
the Jewish disbelief . . .’ thus marking the distinction between 
Israel’s sin of rejection, so grievously at variance with her vocation 
and her graces, and Israel herself, the object of divine love. The 
words of the liturgy reflect perfectly Pauline theology, which calls 
the Jews, despite their enmity to the Gospel, ‘most dear for the: 
sake of the fathers’ (Rom. 11, 28) 
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Les Editions 
Du Cerf 


The Centre de Pastorale Liturgique which is holding its second 
International Congress at Lyons this month was founded to 
co-ordinate the efforts of individual priests and laymen who 
were endeavouring to bring the life of the Liturgy back to the 
parish. Its periodicals—La Maison Dieu, Fétes et Saisons, 
l’Art Sacré, Les Albumes Liturgiques—cater for the taste of 
the ordinary laymen as well as for the needs of the liturgical 
scholar, while the famous Lex Orandi are rapidly establishing 
themselves as classics of the age. , 


Publications of the Centre now available include: 


LA MAISON DIEU 
(Quarterly: annual subscription, 15/-) 


No. 9—Le Dimanche et les Célebration Chrétienne 5/- 

No. 10—L Initiation Chrétienne 5/- 

No. 11—L’ Evolution Liturgique et les probleme des 
langues ; 5/- 


L’ART SACRE 


(Ten issues per year: annual subscription 35/-) 


No. 8—La Zéle de la Maison de Dieu 4/6 
No. 4—Recherche du Sacré 4/6 
No. 6—Chant Sacré 4/6 
' ALBUMES LITURGIQUES 

' (A special series of Fétes et Saisons) 

No. 1—Le Baptéme 1/3 

No. 2—La Messe 1/3 

No. 3—Le Dimanche 1/38 


Full lists, etc. from 


BLACKFRIARS PUBLICATIONS 
OXFORD 


Catholic Book Centre TERTIARIES 


Books, now doubly valuable on 


NEW & SECOND-HAND account of their scarcity, seem to 


c some people to be outside the 
IONE more! ie A book lent becomes 


a book lost. 


Read Duckett's | Register. A bockplate not only lends charm 
The Catholic Literary but adds the seal of the owner in 
Monthly. 8d. per copy; 4/- a way that inscription seems to 


lack. 
Two Dominican plates have been 
designed by 


R. DOUGLAS COOPER 
No. 1 AOrnates 4in, = sins 


| No. 2 ‘Simple’ 32in. x 24in. 
Divwtecnny | 2/6 per 25 
140 STRAND, W.C.2 


Phone; TEMple Bar 3003 BLACKFRIARS 
einai gains PUBLICATIONS 


per annum, post free 


Books sent all over the World 


Britain’s Greatest BOOK PLATES FOR 
a Ga 


COMPANIONS FOR ETERNITY 
The cleavage on principle regarding the sanctity of marriage 
is almost a chasm between Catholic and non-Catholic. To 
meet the onslaught of the modern world against the very 
basis of human civilisation, the home and the family, no 
better book can be read than this translation by Clare 
Sheppard of the work of Pére Carré, O.P. 


Price 2/6 
PILGRIM CROSS 


The recent pilgrimage from Bishops Stortford to W alsing- 
ham, largely featured in the Catholic Press, was the first 
‘child’ of the great Vezelay pilgrimage last year. This 
superbly illustrated account of the first great venture should 
assuredly be in the possession of all who value the revitalising 
of our ancient English shrines. 


Price 2/6 


OUR SUMMER LIST WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION 


BLACKFRIARS PUBLICATIONS 
ST GILES OXFORD 
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VINCENT McNABB 
His memory is ever green and it is, perhaps, under the trees 


in Hyde Park that the most vivid picture of him survives 
in the memories of thousands. 


WITH FR. VINCENT AT MARBLE ARCH 
; by 


E. A. Siderman 
: | Price 2/- 


Here is an original and completely informal account of 
- Fr McNabb’s wit and wisdom from the open-air pulpit. 
Written by a devoted Jewish listener who, starting by 
heckling, became and remained a friend for 25 years. A fore- 
word by F. J. Sheed and an epilogue by Fr Bernard Delany, 
OF; completes this very outstanding tribute. 
ready October. 


AN OLD APOSTLE SPEAKS A 4/6 


Hitherto unpublished sermong and addresses dealing with 
the social problems of the day and the deeper Spiritual needs 
of men’s hearts with that simplicity which endeared Fr 
McNabb to those he loved so dearly. With two photographs 
and a memoir by Fr Gerald Vann, 


BLACKFRIARS PUBLICATIONS 
ST. GILES ee OXFORD. | 


The : 
Angelic Doctor 


Few have time to read the Summa—even if it were available 
—but-these excerpts, with notes and commentaries, will form 
an inexpensive addition to the layman’s library which will 
give a valuable background to the clear thinking so essential 
for the successful combatting of modern materialism. 


ON THE WAYS OF GOD 
This translation by Fr Bernard Delany, O.P., of the De 
Moribus Divinis contains simple spiritual doctrine of help 
and inspiration to thousands who might otherwise find the 
Saint too intellectual. © ; paper 1/- 
: cloth 2/6 


HOW TO STUDY 

‘A letter written by St Thomas Aquinas to a young novice 
advising him on a life of study avoiding the habitual pitfall 
of ‘unbalanced sophistication. This has been translated by 
Fr Victor White, O.P., who has added a long commentary 
making the original applicable to the modern student and 
scholar. : paper 1/- 


SEARCHING INTO GOD — 


Part of St Thomas’s commentary on Boethius’s De Trini- 
tate. An invaluable éssay on the mode of human knowledge 
_ of divine truth. _ ready shortly, 1/- 
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